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American  Newspapers. —  The  Cherokee  Phoenix,  New 

Echota.  From  March  to  August  1828. — The  New 
York  Evening  Post.  For  July  1829.  New  York. 
Michael  Burnham  &  Co. 

In  turning  from  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  of  which  we 
gave  some  account  in  our  last,  to  speak  of  a  file  of 
New  York  papers,  which  we  have  just  received,  we  shall 
not  dwell  on  the  intelligence  these  contain  of  matters  of 
state,  for  the  mode  in  which  such  intelligence  is  manu¬ 
factured  is  well  understood,  and  in  outward  form  and  in¬ 
ward  truth,  is  very  much  the  same  through  all  Europe  and 
America ;  neither  shall  we  speak  of  the  erudite  articles, 
editorial  and  others,  which  adorn  their  columns  ;  hut  shall 
confine  ourselves  more  particularly  to  the  miscellaneous 
department,  and  still  more  particularly  to  th*;  advertise¬ 
ments,  wishing  to  communicate  to  the  readers  of  the 
Literary  Journal  some  of  the  lights  which  these  cast 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York. 
•The  gay  and  trivial  pursuits  which  appear  now  to  occupy 
so  much  of  their  attention,  contrast  oddly  enough  with 
the  grave  and  somewhat  puritanical  demeanour  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  as  it  existed  in  1798  ;  but  such  are  the  changes 
which  time  effects. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  fashions,  which  are  evidently 
beginning  to  be  thought  a  subject  of  importance  in  New 
York.  *  Mr  C.  Cox,  44,  William  Street,  opportunely  pre¬ 
sents  himself  before,  us  to  inform  us,  that  “  by  the  last 
London  arrivals  he  has  imported  an  elegant  suit  of  clothes, 
as  a  sample  of  the  prevailing  fashions  of  the  west  end  of 
the  town.”  He  proceeds  to  criticize  these  fashions,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  ecstasy  his  favourable 
opinion  will  awake  in  the  bosom  of  our  Stultz  C. 
Cox  feels  proud  to  recommend  to  his  friends  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally,  the  present  governing  taste  of  London,  as 
being  far  more  becoming  than  has  prevailed  in  that  me¬ 
tropolis  for  many  years.”  This  is  certainly  very  consola- 
J  yet  it  leads  us  to  the  belief,  that  however  high  Mr 
Cox’s  claims  to  consideration  as  the  Arbiter  Elegantiarum 
of  New  York  may  be,  he  is,  after  all,  one  of  those  delicate¬ 
ly  constituted  individuals,  who,  sensitively  alive  to  the 
l^^^tiful  in  the  works  of  others,  are  yet  themselves  defi¬ 
cient  in  inventive  powers.  Lear^’’  and  Co.  are  possessed  of 
R  stronger  and  more  original  genius.  They  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  discover  a  standard  of  fashion,  in  the  same  manner 
^^**^*^  sought  to  establish  a  standard  of  taste,  or 
Culloch  a  standard  of  value  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
^ith  equal  success.  Listen  to  the  advertisement  of  these 
nestimable  hatters  ; — “  The  fluctuation  which  the  whims 
RDd  caprices  of  the  leaders  of  the  ton  are  producing,  al- 
^?®t  weekly,  in  the  formation  of  hats,  has  not  only  con- 
*P*red  to  injure  the  venders,  by  increasing  an  unsaleable 
*  ^  Proportionable  to  the  different  qualities  manufactu- 
.  *  impose  a  vexatious  tax  on  such  citizens  as 

to  dress  in  the  fashion  of  the  city.  To  prevent  the 
^owth  of  this  evil  is  a  task  which  Leary  and  Co.,  with 
co-operation  of  their  fellow-citizens,  shall  endeavour 
^mplish  by  establishing  a  STANDARD  in  the  shape 


and  structure  of  hats,  that  will  have  the  prevalence  of 
the  season  instead  of  ephemeral  existence.” — Much  as  we 
are  pleased  with  these  high  ideal  speculators,  we  find  that 
they  have  to  cope  with  a  sturdy  impugner  in  the  person 
of  Mr  James  Clohesey,  No.  36,  Division  Street.  This 
disputant  deals  about  him  very  lustily,  smashing  Leary 
and  Co.’s  fine  theories  much  in  the  same  way  that  Cob- 
bett  used  to  shout  the  war-hoop  over  Southey’s  and  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  schemes  for  Utopian  commonwealths.  After 
ridiculing  the  notion  of  a  “  standard  hat,”  and  making  an 
expose  of  what  he  alleges  were  the  real  motives  of  Messrs 
Leary  and  Co.,  Mr  Clohesey  goes  on  to  say,  that  he 
does  not  employ  poets  to“ write  ‘  vapoury  puffs,'  to  vend  off 
trash  and  dupe  the  public.”  It  is  disagreeable  to  learn 
the  truth  at  the  expense  of  a  great  name  ;  and  how  shorn 
of  their  beams  must  Leary  and  Co.  appear,  if  we  can 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  they  are  indebted  for  the 
glowing  eloquence  with  which  their  principles  are  en¬ 
forced,  to  a  poet,  whom  (like  our  own  immortal  Pack- 
wood)  they  “  keep  for  doing  them  there  things  !” 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  short  space  to  matters  which 
more  immediately  concern  the  fair  sex.  Notwithstanding 
the  anti-corset  labours  of  an  ingenious  Edinburgh  Editor,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Weatherbies,  Doyleys,  Humes,  and 
Thornhills  of  New  York,  still  drive  a  pretty  brisk  trade  in 
that  deleterious  article.  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  know, 
that  the  treatise  “  On  tight-lacing,”  together  with  the  il¬ 
lustrative  sketches,  which  recently  amused  us  in  the  pages 
of  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  It  is  true,  that 
the  Editor  of  that  Journal  (like  a  trimming  fellow  as  he 
is)  protests  against  its  being  thought  that  he  is  a  convert 
to  the  full  extent  to  the  principles  inculcated  in  the 
treatise ;  yet  for  all  this,  it  appeai-s  that  the  article  met 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  reception  at  the  hands  of  the 
matrons,  at  least,  of  New  York.  “  We  have  received 
polite  and  complimentary  letters,”  saith  the  editor,  in  a 
subsequent  paper,  “  from  mothers  of  families,  thanking  us 
in  the  most  flattering  terms  for  the  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  our  paper  on  the  baneful  effects  of  tight-lacing. 
One  of  them  very  feelingly  acknowledges,  that  she  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  has  been  detrimental  to  her  health,  and  for  the 
future  is  determined  to  abandon  the  practice."  So  much 
for  the  march  of  mind  in  so  far  as  corsets  are  concerned. 

_ Advert  we  now  to  a  no  less  interesting  subject.  There 

is  a  halo  shed  over  the  history  of  American  cosmetics 
that  throws  into  the  shade  the  labours  even  of  the  great 
Rowland.  Let  us  take  for  an  example  “  Dr  Middle- 
burgh’s  Indian  Vegetable  Compound  for  the  growth  and 
nourishment  of  the  hair  in  bald  places.”  The  Doctor, 
we  are  informed,  resided  during  his  travels  two  years 
among  the  Creek  Indians.  “  Both  males  and  females,” 
he  informs  us,  “  were  in  the  habit  of  rubbing  an  oint¬ 
ment  (c(»mpounded  by  boiling  the  juice  of  certain  plants 
in  bear’s  oil)  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  three  times  a-week. 
The  reason  they  gave,  when  interrogated  by  the  doctor,” 
[like  Ciesar’s  Commentaries,  this  advertisi^ment  is  written 
in  the  third  person,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  dignity,] 
“  for  this  custom  was,  that  it  made  long  black  hair.  What 
was  astonishing,  the  doctor  never  saw  an  Indian  bald 
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during  his  intercourse  with  them.  The  proprietor  ha¬ 
ving  made  ujie  of  this  preparation  for  some  years,  fine 
heads  of  healthy  hair  have  been  brought  out,  when  the 
scalps  have  been  as  smooth  as  the  back  of  one’s  hand.” 
There  is  something  in  this  anecdote  which  carries  us  back 
irresistibly  into  the  old  primeval  forests,  and  shows  us 
the  Indian  in  his  native  dignity,  long  ere  the  feei’of  the 
white  man  had  profaned  the  soil,  conversing  in  solitude 
at  one  time  with  the  Great  Spirit,  and  at  another  antici¬ 
pating  the  future  discoveries  of  science  in  the  use  he  made 
of  the  great  bear. 

A  few  words  now  of  the  amusements  in  New  York. 
A  private  correspondent  informs  us,  that  of  all  the  nu¬ 
merous  theatres  in  that  city,  the  only  one  that  seems  to 
pay  is  the  old  established  Park  Theatre.  To  judge  by  the 
'advertisements  it  seems  to  deserve  support ;  not  that  we 
hear  any  thing  great  of  the  performers,  but  there  is  va¬ 
riety  enough,  and  occasionally  novelty.  Even  the  undra- 
matic  genius  of  Wordsworth  has  been  tortured  on  the 
stage  ; — Peter  Bell  the  Waggoner,  or  the  Murderers  of 
•Massiac,  being  a  highly  popular  piece.  Niblo’s  Gardens, 
however,  is  at  present  a  formidable  rival  to  the  theatres, 
being  the  very  centra  of  attraction.  The  Editor  of  the 
Evening  Posty  in  a  most  elaborate  puff,  (unbought,  of 
course,)  says  of  it — “  If  there  is  anything  in  nature  that 
can  keep  a  man  in  comfiirt  and  good-humour,  in  these 
troublous  times,  it  is  an  habitual  resort  to  the  little  pa¬ 
radise  that  Niblo,  in  his  fatherly  anxiety  for  the  welfare 
of  the  city,  has  caused  to  spring  up,  nobody  knows  how, 
where,  but  a  couple  of  years  ago,  one  might  as  well  have 
looked  for  a  glacier  as  a  garden.  It  is  a  perfect  oasis  in 
.the  desert,  abounding  with  creature  comforts  of  every 
.description,  and  all  but  impossible  description.”  This  is 
like  the  story  of  Aladdin’s  lamp;  nor  does  the  reality  dis¬ 
appoint  the  fairy  expectations  thus  excited.  On  entering 
Niblp’s.  Garden,  we  hear  (saith  the  advertisement)  sweet 
and  melancholy  voices  singing  in  unison,  “  Ye  gloomy 
caves,”  “  You  don’t  exactly  suit  me,”  “  The  Lass  of 
Gowrie,”  and  “  Dame  Durden.”  Sure  never,  since  the 
thawing  of  the  trumpet  in  which  Baron  Munchausen’s 
post-boy  had  his  music  frozen  up. 

Did  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth’s  mould 
Breathe  such  a  medley !” 

But  the  eyes,  too,  have  their  share  in  the  enjoyment, 
as  well  as  the  ears.  ‘‘  A  Temple  of  Liberty  has  been 
erected,  splendidly  embellished,  and  adorned  with  the 
names  of  the  heroes  of  our  glorious  Revolution.  A  bril¬ 
liant  revolving  sun  occupies  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
stars  and  appropriate  meteors,  and  surmounted  by  the 
American  eagle,  in  Chinese  shades.”  In  this  splendid 
scene,  “  The  Persian  magician,  with  a  host  of  attendants 
mounted  on  nondescript  animals,  will  perform  grotesque 
dances,  multiplying  themselves  a  hundred-fold,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  audience.”  In  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
garden,  “  Peter  the  Hermit  will  receive  visitors  the  whole 
.  of  the  evening.”  This  last  stroke  we  conceive  to  be 
Niblo’s  happiest ;  or,  at  least,  it  divides  our  attention 
with  the  concluding  touch  relative  to  the  “  creature  com¬ 
forts,”  as  our  Editor  calls  them  : — “  The  refreshments, 
and  ice-creams,  are  of  the  best  kind.”  It  is  in  vain,  in 
the  face  of  such  attractions,  for  the  “  Castle  Garden”  to 
prate  about  its  concerts  and  tiights  of  rockets.  It  is  in 
vain  that  the  Pavilion  Garden,  Mount  Tompkins,  Sta¬ 
ten  Island,  issues  its  invitations  to  grand  balls,  cotillon 
parties,  and  target- firings;  or  tells,  in  magniloquent  terms, 
that  it  rests  in  the  full  confidence  that  its  own  peculiar 
beauty  of  scenery,  surpassing  in  variety,  extent,  and 
grandeur,  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  this  country  or  any  I 
other,  must  be  its  best  recommendation  to  the  eye  of  dis-  | 
•  cernment,  and,  like  waters  seeking  their  own  level,  rise  I 
far  above  all  minor  competition.”  They  fade  away  be¬ 
fore  the  new-comer,  as  a  toast  of  some  years’  standing 
withers  la^fore  a  young  beauty’s  first  debut. 

The  only  estaUishinents  in  New  York  that  have  not 


been  beggared  by  Niblo’s  attractions,  are  the  Old  Park 
and  Peale’s  Museum  and  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
latter  has  been  rescued  from  sharing  the  fate  of  so  many 
contemporaries  by  the  united  charms  of  Misses  Susan  and 
Deborah  Tripp.  “  The  public  are  respectfully  luform, 
ed,  that  this  week  will  be  the  last  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
two  astonishing  children  ;  their  parents,  who  are  with 
them,  are  desirous  of  returning  home  to  Poughkeepsie  • 
they  are  fearful  the  heat  of  the  city,  during  the  warm 
season,  may  in  some  degree  affect  their  health.  Two 
Mammoth  children.  Susan  Tripp,  born  near  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  and  now  aged  5 
years  and  10  months  old,  weighs  205  lbs.,  is  3  feet  11 
inches  high,  4  feet  2  inches  around  the  waist ;  arm,  18 
inches ;  above  the  knee,  31  inches ;  below  the  knee,  21 
inches.  Deborah  Tripp  is  in  nothing  wanting  but  age. 
She  is  3  years  old,  weighs  124  lbs.  ;  3  feet  4  inches  high; 
around  the  waist,  3  feet  10  inches  ;  arm,  15  inches  ;  below 
the  knee,  17  inches  !”  Verily,  these  are  no  “  trips  on  the 
light  fantastic  toe.”  No  wonder  their  affectionate  pa¬ 
rents  dread  to  see  them,  during  the  heats  of  a  New  York 
summer,  “  thaw  and  resolve  themselves  into  a  dew.” 

We  shall  conclude  this  desultory  peep  at  life  in  New 
Y'ork  with  the  strange  advertisement  of  IVIister  Simon 
van  Antwerp,  who  is  evidently  a  wag  of  some  preten¬ 
sions,  and  apparently  a  very  patriotic  Boniface; — “  S.  v.  A. 
respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  severe  indisposition  of  the  weather  on 
Saturday  last,  the  4th  of  July  was  unavoidably  postponed 
until  the  11th  instant,  when  it  will  positively  take  place 
at  Hobaken.  In  addition  to  a  day  of  summer  sunshine 
and  southern  breezes,  the  subscriber  Avill  serve  up  a  splen¬ 
did  green  turtle,  now  fatting  with  unbounded  satisfaction 
on  the  gi’een  in  front  of  the  house.  To  Avhich  will  be 
added  after  dinner,  in  order  that 

‘  Good  digestion  may  wait  on  appetite,’ 
i  a  race — a  boat-race,  for  a  purse  of  fifty  dollars.  The 
subscriber  confidently  hopes,  that  although  there  may  be 
many  candidates  for  the  plate,  there  will  be  more  for  the 
spoon;  and  that  on  this  occasion  every  lover  of  his  coun¬ 
try  and  of  turtle  soup,  seated  on  the  shady  lawn  at  Ilo- 
baken, 

< - with  his  own  blue  skies 

Above  him,  and  his  own  green  land  around,* 
will  achieve  victories  worthy  of 

‘  The  day  we  celebrate.*  ”* 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  good  people  of  New 
Y^ork  contrive  to  kill  their  time,  and  amuse  their  lighter 
i  hours. 


Forest  Scenes  and  Incidents,  in  the  Wilds  of  North  Awe- 
rica ;  being  a  Diary  of  a  Winter's  Route  from  Halifax  tcf  the 
Canadas,  and  during  four  months'  residence  in  the  woods 
on  the  borders  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Simcoe.  By  George 
Head,  Esq.  London.  John  Murray.  1829. 

Mr  Head  acted  during  his  short  residence  in  Cana^I* 
as  an  agent  of  government,  *n  what  precise  capacity  does 
not  appear.  We  allude  to  the  circumstance  only  for  the 
purpose  of  insinuating  (in  the  most  good-humoured  aiol 
inoffensive  manner  possible)  that  the  anxiety  expressed 
by  his  constituents  to  induce  the  poorer  Irish  to  einigi'ate 
to  our  North  American  colonies,  may  have  bad  some 
slight  tendency  to  support  that  unabated  How  of  cheerbd* 
ness,  with  which  (in  his  book)  he  encounters  all  priva¬ 
tions.  If  our  suspicions  do  him  wrong,  we  most  heartily} 
apologize,  and  confess  that  we  have  not  met,  within  t  e 
limits  of  our  experience,  a  man  whom  w'e  would  more 
willingly  select  for  our  fellow-traveller.  Jliis  is  no  slig  d 
praise,  for  none  who  has  encountered  hardships  can 
get  what  a  solace  is  a  merry  companion,  whose  spirits 
rise  higher  as  difliculties  and  discomforts  increase  ;  " 
laugh  is  loudest  in  the  most  inconvenient  hut,  ano  _ _ 

*  The  anniversary  of  iVnieiican  inclcj>cnilence. 
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the  sorriest  meal ;  whose  song  gushes  stronger,  and  with 
a  note  of  defiance,  the  louder  howls  the  wind  and  the 
faster  falls  the  rain. 

Our  author’s  first  introduction  to  a  Halifax  winter  re¬ 
calls  to  our  recollection  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  our 
life,  when,  a  free  denizen  of 

- the  U- 

Niversity  of  Gottingen, 

were  initiated  into  the  mystery  of 

Sleigh-Driving. — “  I  had  remained  very  few  days  at  my 
hotel  when  the  weather  became  overcast,  with  indications 
of  an  approaching  fall  of  snow,  which,  soon  beginning  to 
descend  in  soft  broad  flakes,  continued  for  many  hours,  till 
it  lay  on  the  ground  to  a  very  considerable  depth.  •  *  * 

The  day  was  particularly  fine  after  the  storm  ;  every  body 
seemed^biisy  and  animated,  and  servants  were  running 
backwards  and  forwards  with  bells,  straps,  buckles,  and 
harness,  of  all  sorts,  to  prepare  for  sleigh  .driving.  At  an 
early  hour,  the  first  heavy  sleighs,  laden  with  wood,  coal, 
and  other  articles  of  merchandise,  were  to  be  seen  laborious¬ 
ly  advancing  through  the  deep  fresh  snow,  which  becoming 
by  degrees  trodden  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  fresli 
painted,  lighter  vehicles  were  allured  from  their  summer’s 
rest.  Then  damsels,  with  pretty  chins  wrapped  in  fur, 
bade  a  short  adieu  to  mammas — not  here  reipiired  by  cus¬ 
tom  as  chaperones — to  take  a  seat  beside  their  anxious 
beaux ;  till  smiling  faces,  tingling  bells,  and  trotting  horses, 
were  encountered  in  every  corner  of  the  town.  Now  came 
the  time  to  look  about  one  :  hardly  a  third  part  of  the  space 
in  the  street  was  passable  ;  and,  as  the  sleighs  came  dashing 
by,  one  thought  oneself  lucky,  at  the  expense  of  a  jump  up 
to  the  hip  in  a  snowbank,  to  escape  being  knocked  over  once 
in  every  five  minutes.  Some  of  the  drivers  were  good, 
others  bad,  but  all  drove  fast ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
people  w^ere  obliged  by  law  to  have  a  number  of  bells  about 
their  sleigh,  the  eyes  of  Argus  were  insufficient  to  protect  a 
foot  passenger,  who,  after  all  possible  pains  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  carriages,  gained  nothing  more  by  way  of  thanks 
than  snowballs  kicked  in  his  face  oft*  the  heels  ot  the  horse. 
I  observed  one  young  man,  evidently  an  inexperienced  dri¬ 
ver,  who  was  in  the  act  of  passing  a  corner,  while  he  and 
his  fair  partner  were  flying  forwards  in  their  original  di¬ 
rection,  long  after  the  liorse  had  completed  his  turn ;  and 
such  was  the  centrifugal  motion  of  the  sleigh,  that  an  old 
woman  was  knocked  down,  and  the  horse  completely  over- 
C4)me  and  brought  to  the  ground  by  its  violence.” 

Although  the  country  through  which  Mr  Head  tra¬ 
velled  from  Halifax  to  Montreal  is  settled,  yet  the  inha¬ 
bited  spots  lie  far  apart,  presenting  faint  glimmerings  of 
social  life  at  dreary  intervals  in  the  almost  jiathless  woods. 
But  for  the  consciousness  that  the  dwellings  of  men  are 
before  us  in  our  progress  up  the  river  St  John,  we  could 
almost  fancy  that  we  are  accompanying  Captain  Frank¬ 
lin  and  his  companions  along  the  windings  of  the  streams 
which  guided  them  to  the  silent  and  steril  shores  of  the 
arctic  ocean.  The  following  scene  is  quite  d  la  Frank¬ 
lin  : 

A  Snow-Storm  in  Canada. — ‘‘  The  clouds,  which  had 
been  all  the  morning  unusually  dark  and  lowering,  seemed 
to  bear  strong  indications  of  an  approaching  snow-storm. 
Still,  however,  we  went  on  ;  and  it  grew  darker  and  darker, 
till  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  driven  by  a  powerful  wind,  Ciiine 
sweeping  along  the  desert  track  directly  in  our  teeth  ;  so 
that,  what  with  general  fatigue,  and  the  unaccustomed  po¬ 
sition  of  the  body  in  the  snow-shoes,  I  hardly  could  bear  up 
and  stand  against  it.  The  dreary  howling  of  the  tempest 
over  the  wide  waste  of  snow  rendered  the  scene  even  still 
more  desolate  ;  and,  with  the  unmitigated  prospect  before  us 
ol  cidd  and  hunger,  our  party  plodded  on  in  sullen  silence, 
oach,  in  his  own  mind,  well  aware  that  it  was  utterly  im¬ 
practicable  to  reach  that  night  the  place  of  our  destination. 

“  But,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  the  strength  of  the  two 
tanadians  was  astonishing ;  with  bodies  bent  forward,  and 
kaning  on  their  collar,  on  they  marched,  draw  ing  the  to- 
(a  small  kind  of  sleigh,  Yor  carrying  baggage,  drawn 
oymen)  after  them,  with  a  firm,  indefatigable  step;  and 
We  had  all  walked  a  little  more  than  seven  hours,  when  the 


The  wind  now  blew  a  hurricane.  We  were  unable 
each  other  at  a  greater  distance  than  ten  yards,  and 


the  drift  gave  an  appearance  to  the  snow  we  w'ere  passing 
over  like  that  of  an  agitated  sea.  Wheeled  round  every  now 
and  then  by  the  wind,  w’e  were  enveloj>ed  in  clouds  so  dense, 
that  a  strong  sense  of  suffocation  was  absolutely  produced. 
We  all  halted:  the  Canadians  admitted  that  farther  pro- 
gi'ess  was  impossible ;  but  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  forest 
was  at  hand,  and  the  pines  waved  their  dark  branches  in 
token  of  an  asylum.  We  turned  our  shoulders  to  the  blast, 
and,  comfortless  and  weather-beaten,  sought  our  refuge. 
The  scene,  though  changed,  was  still  not  without  interest ; 
the  fr^uent  crashes  of  falling  trees,  and  the  cracking  of  their 
vast  limbs  as  they  rocked  and  w'rithed  in  the  tempest,  cre¬ 
ated  awful  and  impressive  sounds;  but  it  was  no  time  to 
be  idle ;  warmth  and  shelter  were  objects  connected  with 
life  itself,  and  the  Canadians  immediately  commenceil  the 
vigorous  application  of  their  resources.',  lly  means  of  their 
small  light  axes,  a  good-sized  maple  tree  was  in  a  very  few 
minutes  levelled  with  the  earth,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we 
cleared  of  snow  a  square  sj)ot  of  ground,  witli  large  pieces 
of  bark  stripped  fnun  the  fallen  trees.  The  fibrous  bark  of 
the  white  cedar,  previously  rubbed  between  the  liands,  was 
ignite<l,  and,  blowing  upon  this,  a  flame  was  proiluced. 
This  being  fed,  first  liy  the  silky  peelings  of  the  birch  bark, 
and  then  by  the  bark  itsidf,  the  oily  and  bituminous  matter 
burst  forth  into  full  action,  and  a  splendid  fire  raised  its 
flames  and  smoke  amidst  a  pile  of  huge  logs,  to  which  one 
and  all  of  us  were  constantly  and  eagerly  contributing. 
Having  raised  a  covering  of  spruce  boughs  above  our  heads, 
to  serve  as  a  partial  defence  fnun  the  snow,  which  was  still 
falling  in  great  abundance,  we  sat  down,  turnin^our  feet 
to  the  fire,  making  the  most  of  what  was.  •  •  * 

The  Canadians  were  soon  busily  employed  cooking  broth  in 
a  sauce-pan,  for  they  had  provided  themselves  much  better 
with  provisions  than  I  had.  •  •  • 

“  Large  flakes  of  snow  continued  to  fall,  and  heavy  clots 
dropped  occasionally  upon  the  ground.  Our  enormous  fire 
had  the  effect  of  making  me  so  comfortably  warm,  that  I 
had  defei  red  the  use  of  my  buffalo  skin  till  1  lay  down  to 
sleep  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  volumes  of  smoke  with  which 
I  was  at  times  disturbed,  and  pieces  of  fire  which  burnt 
holes  in  my  clothes  w’henever  they  happened  to  fall,  my 
lodging  would  have  been  truly  agreeable.  I  sat  for  some 
time,  with  a  blanket  thrown  over  my  shoulders,  in  silent 
contemplation  of  a  scene  alike  remarkable  to  me  for  its  no¬ 
velty  and  its  dreariness.  The  flames  rose  brilliantly,  the 
sloping  figures  of  tlie  men  were  covered  with  snow,  the 
wind  whistled  wildly  through  the  trees,  whose  majestic 
forms  overshadowed  us  on  every  side ;  and  our  fire,  while 
it  shed  the  light  of  day  on  the  immediiitely  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects,  diffused  a  deeper  gloom  over  the  farther  recesses  of  the 
forest.  And  thus  I  remained,  without  any  inclination  to 
sleep,  till  it  was  near  midnight.  A  solemn  impression,  not 
to  be  called  melancholy,  weighed  heavily  upon  me.  The 
satisfaction  with  which  I  regarded  the  fatigue  which  had 
gone  by,  was  hardly  sufficient  to  insjdre  confidence  as  to 
what  was  to  come ;  and  this  reflecti<»n  it  was,  perhaps,  that 
gave  a  colour  to  my  thoughts  at  once  serious  and  pleiising. 
Distant  scenes  were  brought  to  my  recollection,  and  1  mused 
on  past-gone  times,  till  my  eyes  became  involuntarily  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  filmy,  wandering  leaves  of  fire,  which,  ascend¬ 
ing  lightly  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  for  a  moment  rivalled 
in  brightness  the  absent  stars,  and  then — vanished  for 
ever !” 

Mr  Head’s  Diary,  during  the  period  of  his  residence 
on  the  lakes  Huron  and  Simcoe,  contains  no  adventure 
so  imposing  as  that  which  we  have  here  given  ;  but  it  is 
full  of  a  different  sort  of  interest.  Its  general  effect, — 
arising  from  the  secluded  situation  of  the  author,  and  the 
consequent  nature  of  his  occupations, — is  not  unlike  that  of 
our  old  favourite  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  to  our  readers,  in  a  brief  abstract  like  the  present, 
any  notion  of  this  characteristic,  which  is  the  result  of  an 
immense  accumulation  of  petty  det«iils.  Our  concluding 
extract,  however,  presents  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author’s 
graphic  powers : 

A  Scene  on  Lake  Huron. — ‘‘  April  17/A.  A  strong 
wind  having  set  in  in  the  niL’ht,  blowing  directly  out  of  the 
buy,  I  perceived  in  the  morning  all  the  ice  broken  in  pieces, 
and  flouting  towards  the  lake.  It  was  moving  slowly  away, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  water  was  already  uncovered. 
This  was  a  joyful  sight,  for  of  all  things  a  shiH^t  of  water 
conveys  the  most  lively  impn*ssions  to  the  mind  ;  and  con¬ 
fined  as  I  was,  from  the  impassable  state  of  the  ice,  from  tlie 
shores  on  one  side  of  the  bay,  the  barrier  was  iiu  sooner  re- 
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moved,  than  I  felt  a  sensation  of  liberation,  which  seemed 
to  be  participated  by  the  turbulent  waves  themselves,  as, 
lust  risen  from  their  bondage,  they  rallied,  as  it  were,  and 
held  council  together,  bubbling  and  fretting  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  press  on  the  rear  of  their  retiring  enemy.  The  wind 
chased  the  chilly  field  before  it,  which,  split  into  mammocks, 
was  every  minute  retiring  farther  from  the  sight,  till  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  lively  change  was 
altogether  perfect,  and  Kempenfeldt  Bay,  so  long  the  type 
of  dreary  winter,  became  a  lovely  basin  of  pure  water. 
And,  as  if  to  add  to  the  gratifying  occuirence,  the  ice  had 
no  sooner  disappeared,  than  the  wind  lulled,  and  the  sun 
beamed  forth  to  embellish  the  natural  beauties  of  a  spot,  in 
themselves  very  much  above  the  common  order.  As  the 
evening  advanc^,  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  enormous  pines, 
with  which  the  banks  were  fringed,  reflected  in  the  water, 
while  the  winding  shore  presented  a  pleasing  variety  of 
sandy  beach  and  bluff  rocky  headland.  Nor  were  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation  insensible  to  the  moment ;  the  large  fish  leaped, 
ince&santly,  high  out  of  the  water,  and  it  was  scarcely  dark 
before  a  flock  of  wild-fowl  flew  round  and  round  in  circles, 
lowering  themselves  by  degrees,  till  each,  one  after  another, 
dashed  heavily  into  the  favourite  element.  A  sportsman 
can  readily  comprehend  how  animating  it  was,  to  listen  to 
the  wild  sounds  that  now  broke  upon  the  ear,  as  the  fea¬ 
thered  troop  held  their  gabbling  conversation  together,  and, 
diving  and  splashing  by  turns,  they  commenced  every  now 
and  then  a  short  flight,  for  the  sake  of  a  fresh  launch  on  the 
water.  Every  thing  now  was  new  ;  Nature  had  thrown 
off  her  homely  winter’s  gai*b,  and  was  beginning  to  unveil 
her  beauties.” 

On  the  whole,  this  work,  although  scarcely  equal,  in 
point  of  talent,  to  the  writings  of  Captain  Hall,  reminds 
us  strongly,  in  its  general  tone,  of  the  earlier  productions 
of  that  gentleman,  when  he  reflected  on  his  pages  the 
cheerful  mood  in  which  he  received  the  impressions  of 
novel  and  strange  scenes, — when  he  was  content  to  take 
the  world  as  it  appeared,  laughing  before  him,  without 
enquiring  too  anxiously  what  lay  beneath, — and  before 
he  became,  like  many  other  great  philosophers,  too  wise 
to  enjoy  himself.  It  is  a  book  of  no  pretensions.  It 
will  add  no  new  truths  to  physical  or  moral  science.  But 
it  is  as  pleasing  a  companion  as  one  could  wish  to  spend 
an  afternoon  withal. 

The  EdirJmrgh  Review,  or  Critical  Journal.  No. 

XCVIII.  London.  Longman  and  Co.  Edinbui*gh. 

•  Adam  Black.  September,  1829. 

There  are  some  people  who  seem  to  view  every  com¬ 
pliment  paid  to  a  man  of  genius  as  an  oblique  insult  to 
themselves.  A  dear  and  much-respected  friend  of  ours 
(whose  literary  abilities  were  never  higher  tasked  than 
by  the  concoction  of  a  memorial  for  counsel)  used  to  get 
positively  frantic  when  any  one  insisted  upon  praising 
Lord  Byron  in  his  company  : — “  Genius  !  ay,  Genius  I 
lie  can  write  poetry  ;  and  I  can  write  prose  :  there’s  the 
difference.”  It  would  seem  that  Mr  Jeffrey’s  successor 
in  office  is  slightly  subject  to  this  amiable  weakness,  or, 
at  least,  that  his  friends  are  of  opinion  that  he  is  ;  for  the 
on~dits,  which  we  inserted  among  the  Varieties  of  last 
Saturday’s  Journal,  res|>ecting  the  editing  of  the  present 
number  of  the  PMinburgh  Review,  have  elicited  from  them 
certain  pathetic  remonstrances  : — “  What  importance  is 
it  who  is  the  Editor  ?” — “  It  is  invidious  to  enquire,  or  to 
insinuate  any  comparisons,”  and  so  forth.  Now,  we  ai*e 
humbly  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  some  imjiortance  to  know 
who  is  the  Editor.  To  Mr  Jeffrey’s  successor  we  have 
no  objection  whatever  ;  but  we  do  not  choose  that  the 
public,  who  are  already  aware  of  the  projected  change  in 
the  administration  of  this  periodical,  should  assume  er¬ 
roneously  that  the  present  number  is  a  sp<»cimen  of  the 
new  Editor’s  powers.  It  will  not  be  till  the  appearance 
of  the  next  number  that  this  work,  the  contributors  to 
Which  have  of  late  been  almost  entirely  changed,  will 
finally  cease  to  have  any  thing  in  common  with  the  old 
lOd inburgh  Review  but  the  name. 

Incomparably  the  best  articles,  in  the  pres4»nt  number, 
are,  Art.  L,  “  on  the  Utilitarian  system  of  Philosophy,” 


a  reply  to  the  Westminster  Review,  by  Macaulay, 
by  Mr  Jeffrey,  as  we  formerly  mentioned,)  and'  Ait 
VII.,  “  on  the  Signs  of  the  Times,”  by  Carlyle.  Xh 
former  is  a  quiet  and  most  successful  exposure  of  the  con 
tradictions  in  which  the  writers  of  the  Westminster  have 
involved  themselves.  It  is  characterised  throughout  bv 
perspicacity  ;  abounds  in  the  most  cutting  sarcasm  ;  and 
is  beautifully  expressed.  It  is  in  the  last  particular  that 
it  contrasts  most  strongly  with  Carlyle’s  article ;  the  style 
of  which  is  as  lumbering  as  usual.  But  this  apart,  the 
views  which  it  affords  into  the  present  structure  of  so¬ 
ciety  are  often  just,  and  always  ingenious,  while  there 
runs  through  the  whole  a  vein  of  the  richest  humour— 
which,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  did  not,  from  any  of  the 
author’s  previous  productions,  suppose  him  to  possess 
— Art.  V.,  on  Military  Education,  and  Art.  IX.,  on 
America,  are  spirited  and  interesting  essays. — Art.  Ill, 
on  the  Drama,  is  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  extensive 
learning,  ingenious  combination,  and  magnificent  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  the  most  atrocious  childishness  and  absurdity. 
The  remaining  articles,  “  Sadler’s  Ireland,”  “  Malt  and 
Beer  Duties,”  “  Gothic  Architecture,”  and  “  Martin’s 
Paintings,”  are  rather  so-so.  Generally,  however,  the 
contents  of  this  number,  of  which  we  speak  so  briefly,  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  Our  reason  for  passing  them 
over  in  so  bunded  a  manner  is,  that  we  are  anxious  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  career  of  the  old  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view.  Future  numbers  will  bear  the  same  name,  and 
wear  the  same  livery ;  nay,  they  may  possess  equal 
talent  with  their  predecessors  ;  but  they  never  can  be  to 
us  what  Jeffrey’s  Review  has  been,  nor  can  they  ever 
exercise  such  a  sway  over  the  minds  of  men. 

Of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  a  political  engine,  it  is 
not  our  theme  to  speak.  And  yet,  to  view  it  vvithout  re¬ 
ference  to  this  feature  of  its  character,  is  to  view  it  strip¬ 
ped  of  more  than  half  its  glories.  It  is  doing  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  no  justice,  to  call  it  the  organ  of  a  party.  It 
made  its  party.  It  started  into  existence  at  the  time  when 
the  old  Whigs — or  moderate  Reformers,  or  whatever  they 
may  call  themselves — defeated  and  disorganized,  were  on 
the  point  of  vanishing  for  ever.  It  reared  their  standard 
once  more, — it  rallied  their  ranks, — it  put  a  war-cry  in 
their  mouths, — and  made  them  once  again  (to  use  their 
own  emphatic  language)  “aresiiectable  minority^”  To  this 
cause  it  has  adhered  through  good  report  and  through  bad 
report ;  and,  think  what  we  may  of  its  principles,  no  one 
can  deny  the  poAver  and  consistency  Avith  Avhich  it  has 
advocated  them.  Flighly  though  Ave  estimate  the  talents 
of  the  Edinburgh  RevieAV,  we  confess  that  Ave  think  it 
occupies  a  loAverrankin  literature  than  in  politics.  That 
it  has  exercised  a  weighty  influence  in  the  field  of  letters 
Ave  are  not  inclined  to  deny^ ;  but  this  it  has  done  chiefly 
by^  stirring  up  the  dormant  energies  of  our  literary  men. 
It  has  all  along  displayed  more  active  and  practical  talent 
than  original  genius.  It  has  brought  science  and  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  doors  of  many  Avho  neA^er  Avould  hav^e  thought 
of  them, — it  has  been  alike  instrumental  in  aAA\altening 
the  desire  of  knoAvledge  and  catering  to  its  longings, — it 
has  giA'en  a  Avider  aiul  a  quicker  spread  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  mighty  men  of  its  oAvn  and  other  ages ;  but  aa’c  are 
not  aAvare  that  it  has  giA'en  utteriuice  to  any  of  those  Avords 
of  genius  Avhich  open  up,  as  by  a  spell,  iieAV  vistas  before 
a  nation’s  ey’es.  It  has  communicated  its  oavii  restless 
and  energetic  character  to  the  age  ;  but,  in  return,  it  has 
taken  from  the  age  the  tone  of  its  feelings  and  opinions. 
At  the  time  of  its  commencement,  the  reigning  scho(d  o 
taste  Avas  as  different  from  that  Avhich  is  noAV  acknoAvled- 
ged  as  may  well  be.  The  change  has  not  been  effected  by 
the  Edinburgh  RevieAV.  The  Edinburgh  RevieAV  mus¬ 
tered  all  its  energies  to  resist  the  innoA’ation,  and  ende 
by’  yielding — under  protest.  I'lie  Edinburgh  Rca  iew  be 

gan  by’  supimrting  the  doctrines  of  Reid  and  Stewart. 
The  Edinburgh  RevieAV  has  ended  by’  promulgating  mo¬ 
ral  and  metaphysical  doctrines  that  would  make  Kant  am 
Ficchte  stare. 
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Still  there  remains  a  wide  range  of  excellence  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  even  though  we  deny 
to  its  lucubrations  the  high  title  of  originality.  Were 
praise  to  be  bestowed  upon  none  but  those  giants  who 
have  broke  out  new  paths  in  science  and  literature,  the 
ranks  of  the  learned  would  be  sorely  thinned.  Literature 
would  appear  like  a  vast  unanimated  ocean,  with  a  few 
solitary  whales  moving  about  at  immense  distances  from 
each  other.  There  is,  even  in  the  absence  of  originality 
^in  the  high  and  restricted  sense  in  which  we  use  it — 
room  for  the  display  of  many  noble  qualities, — energy, 
high-mindedness,  generous  feeling,  strong  powers  of  rea¬ 
soning,  fancy,  and  many  others.  It  is  in  the  free  play  of 
such  qualities,  by  whatever  subjects  they  may  have  been 
elicited,  that  the  great  charm  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
has  consisted.  Was  there  not  the  clear,  cold,  classical 
correctness  of  Horner,  whose  early  death  was  perhaps  as 
lucky  for  his  fame  as  painful  to  his  friends  ?  Was  there 
not  the  universality  and  indefatigable  spirit  of  Brougham  ? 
Was  there  not  the  broad  yet  terse  and  strong  humour  of 
Sidney  Smith  ?  Was  there  not  Sir  James  Macintosh, 
with  an  intellect  huge  as  a  Leviathan,  and  as  unwieldy  ? 
Was  there  not  Playfair,  elegant  and  perspicuous  ?  Was 
there  not  Leslie,  with  his  philosophical  discoveries  float¬ 
ing  in  his  redundant  style,  like  a  pine  apple  stewed  in 
butter?  Was  there  not  Ilazlitt,  whose  ready  tact  and 
ingenuity  promised  something  great,  had  not  his  way¬ 
ward  and  paradoxical  humour  made  shipwreck  of  the 
fairest  portion  of  his  reputation  ?  Was  there  not  the  pon¬ 
derous  strength  of  M‘Culloch?  And  lastly, — the  ani¬ 
mating  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  whole, — was  there  not 
the  Editor — Francis  Jeffrey — with  a  mind  acute  and  te¬ 
nacious, — a  fancy  throwing  luxuriant  festoons  around 
every  subject  he  handled, — slippery  as  an  eel, — piercing  as 
a  rapier, — a  gentleman  in  all  his  feelings, — 

“  The  prince  o*  critics,  and  the  wale  o’  men  ?” 

With  such  a  union  of  talent,  the  Edinburgh  Review 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  wide  influence.  We  are  not  blind 
to  the  errors  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  committed  ; 
but  these  are  not  the  subjects  on  which  the  mind  ought 
to  dwell  when  taking  leave  of  an  old  friend.  We  repeat 
it, — the  Edinburgh  Review  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  having  formed  its  age ;  but  it  will  ever  remain  one 
of  that  age’s  most  interesting  and  characteristic  monu¬ 
ments. 

Two  Discourses,  Occasioned  hy  the  Deaths  of  the  Rev,  E, 
C,  Daniell,  of  Frome,  and  the  Rev.  R,  Durton,  of 
Digah.  By  John  Sheppard.  London.  Whittaker 
and  Co.  1829. 

Mr  Sheppard  made  his  first  appeal  to  the  literary 
world  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  I^etters,  descriptive 
o^a  tour  through  some  parts  of  the  Continent  in  1816  ; 
d  proved  to  be  rather  a  heavy-selling  book,  although  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  very  respectable  manner,  and  containing  a  good 
®al  of  original  information  ;  its  greatest  fault  was,  being 
too  classical,  and  not  graphic  or  lively  enough  to  suit  the 
^blic  taste.  His  next  work  was  “  Thoughts  on  Private 
cvotion,”  the  success  of  Avhich  has  been  very  great.  One 
c^use  of  its  popularity  may  be  attributed  to  the  interest- 
<^rrespondence  with  Lord  Byron,  which  was  inserted 
I**  appendix  to  the  second  edition,  and  which  referred 
®  Ibe  prayer  his  deceased  wife  had  put  up  on  his  Lord- 
*  s  account,  she  having  contracted  a  singular  and  exalted 
Regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  poet’s  eternal  soul.  IVIrs 
cppard  had  frequently  seen  Lord  Byron,  some  yeai’s 
ure  her  decease,  rambling  among  the  cliffs  at  Rams- 
been  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his 
*iTe  igion,  from  the  tenor  of  his  works  ;  and  she  had  often 

^  ^'^^’''cutly  for  his  conversion,  and  still  more  so  in 
'  ast  moments.  There  was  one  prayer  in  particular, 
^  e  a  few  days  before  her  death,  which  her  husband 
c  used  aud  seut  to  Lord  Byron,  who  was  at  that  time 


at  Pisa,  and  which  affected  him  very  sensibly.  He  is 
reported  by  Medwin  to  have  said,  in  his  own  peculiar 
manner, — “  The  prayer  is  beautifully  ^vritten.  I  like 
devotion  in  women.  She  must  have  been  a  divine  crea¬ 
ture.  I  pity  the  man  who  has  lost  her  !”  Byron  after¬ 
wards  wrote  to  Mr  Sheppard  to  console  him  for  his  loss, 
and  to  tell  him  he  was  not  so  bad  as  people  said.  The 
“  Thoughts”  continue  at  the  present  day  to  be  a  favourite 
with  the  religious  public ;  they  are  remai’kable  for  ele¬ 
gance  of  language,  and  breathe  the  very  essence  of  the 
most  heartfelt  piety.  Mr  Sheppard’s  third  work  is  on 
the  “  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity,”  a  book  in  two 
volumes,  which  we  noticed  some  months  ago,  and  need  not 
repeat  what  we  then  said  concerning  its  merits.  His  last 
production,  the  title  of  which  we  have  quoted  above,  contains 
merely  two  sermons  preached  on  the  death  of  two  much- 
esteemed  friends,  the  one  pastor  of  the  church  at  Frome, 
Mr  Sheppard’s  place  of  residence  in  Somerset,  the  other 
a  missionary  to  the  East,  full  of  activity  and  zeal  for  his 
honourable  and  dignified  profession.  These  Discourses, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  are  well  written,  and  with 
a  degree  of  feeling  which  enables  the  reader  to  judge  how 
highly  the  deceased  pastors  stood  in  the  estimation  of  their 
friend. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  EDITOR  IN  HIS  SLIPPERS; 

OR, 

A  PEEP  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

No.  IV. 

**  Stulta,  jocosa,  canenda.  dolentia,  seria,  sacra ; 

En  posita  ante  oculos,  Lector  amice,  tuos ; 

Qviisquis  es,  hie  aliquid  quod  deleetabit  habebis; 

Tristior  an  levior,  selige  quicquid  amas.** 

It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  be  about  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty ;  and  there  are  moments  when  we  can  almost 
fancy  that  we  are  still  just  about  that  age.  At  such 
times  we  feel  as  if  we  had  all  the  hands  of  Briareiis,  and 
all  the  eyes  of  Argus.  Health  gushes  through  our  veins, 
strength  swells  through  every  muscle ;  not  a  joint  but  is 
firmly  knit, — not  a  nerve  but  is  stretched  into  sinewy  ten¬ 
sion.  The  soul  within  us  rejoices  in  the  vigour  of  its 
physical  frame;  and  whilst  we  know,  that  with  untired 
limbs  we  could  overcome  mountains,  dash  through  rivers, 
knock  down  giants,  and  trample  upstart  insolence  to  the 
earth,  we  at  the  same  time  know,  that  our  intellect,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  our  strength  of  body,  is  fit  for  any  task, 
however  Herculean, — fit  to  spend  sleepless  nights  with 
Archimedes  or  Newton, — fit  to  gaze,  with  undazzled 
eye,  on  the  inner  glories  on  which  JVIilton  looked, — fit  to 
cope  with  the  Machiavels  of  politics,  or  to  h(dd  high 
converse  with  the  Byrons  and  the  Scotts  of  literature. 
In  such  moments  as  these,  successive  Numbers  of  the 
Literary  Journal  have  seemed  to  pass  liefore  us  in 
long  and  interminable  array,  etoch  “  a  spirit  like  an 
angel,”  with  its  bright  words  written  in  light.  They  ap- 
jMiared  to  have  sprung  into  existence  of  their  own  accord, 
or,  perhaps,  to  have  emanated  unconsciously  from  our 
mind,  like  sunbeams  from  the  sun.  We  could  read  all 
the  articles  they  contained  at  a  glance,  and  no  mortal 
being  but  ourselves  knows  the  power  and  originality  with 
which  they  were  written.  As  we  looked,  they  were 
caught  up  into  the  clouds ;  and  we  felt  it  was  a  vision  of 
what  is  to  come,  like  the  spirits  whom  John  saw  in  the 
A[»ocalypse,  ascending  and  descending  between  heaven 
and  earth. 

With  such  occasional  feelings, — such  hours  of  raptu¬ 
rous  delight, — let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  regret  being 
past  the  first  bloom  of  manhood,  which,  in  sober  truth, 
we  must  confess  ourselves  to  be.  There  are  persons  who 
can  never  grow  old — and  we  are  of  them  ;  there  are  jier- 
sons  whom  no  man  can  look  at  and  believe  will  ever 
cca^>c  to  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being — and  we  are 
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•one  of  these.  We  do  not  think  we  shall  ever  die.  This 

•  is  a  latent  hope  in  the  breast  of  many,  who  are  afraid  al¬ 
most  to  own  that  they  cherish  it ; — with  us,  it  is  a  po¬ 
sitive  conviction,  which  we  frankly  avow.  Many  people 
will  smile  at  this  ;  but  their  great-grand-children,  in  the 
•year  1929,  will  begin  to  attach  some  credit  to  our  asser¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  intense  is  the  interest  we  take  in  all 
the  passing  concerns  of  our  day  and  generation.  Some¬ 
times,  it  is  true,  we  look  back  with  a  pensive  sorrow  on 
hours  that  have  flown  for  ever ;  we  think  of  friends  who 
will  never  meet  again  in  the  same  happy  circles, — of  voices, 
the  witching  music  of  whose  tones  is  hushed, — and  of 
smiles,  whose  gentle  moonlight  is  gone ;  we  think  of 
summer  months  that  glided  by  like  rivers  ambling  to  the 
sea ;  we  think  of  owe,  whose  name  we  breathe  not,  even 
in  the  dead  hush  of  midnight,  but  whose  memory  sleeps, 
nndimmed  and  pure  as  a  sunless  well,  far  down  in  our 
heart ;  we  think  of  all  that  men  think  of  when  they  look 
hack  on  youth, — its  quick  delicious  tears  and  flushings  of 
wild  joy.  But  we  soirow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope ; 
time  flings  new  flowers  around  us,  and  what  is  still  bet¬ 
ter,  we  are  as  prepared  to  enjoy  their  odours  and  their 
hues  as  we  were  when  we  first  bounded,  like  the  young 
fawn,  up  the  mountain  side  and  gathered  them  in  handfuls. 
There  is  a  charm  for  us  in  every  thing.  We  abjure  that 
morbid  sensibility  which  is  constantly  seeking  for  strong 
and  coarse  excitement,  and  complaining  of  the  monotony  of 
pleasure.  The  simplest  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  pass 
into  the  feeling  heart,  and  easily  awaken  its  fervour.  The 
dew  of  heaven  falls  every  night  into  the  bell  of  the  flower, 
and  every  night  does  the  flower  envelope  its  welcome  visit¬ 
ant  with  the  sweetness  of  its  perfume.  If  the  dew  and  the 
odour  be  inexhaustible,  why  should  the  heart  of  man,  for 
whom  the  dew  and  the  odour  of  all  nature  are  poured 
forth,  ever  turn  away  from  the  rich  offering  with  callous 
indilference  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  music  should  so 
soon  pall  on  the  dull  ear  ?  Do  the  essence  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  poetry  so  soon  mingle  with  the  common  dust  ? 
Up,  and  rouse  thee  from  thy  lethargy  !  Why  should  the 
child  have  a  clearer  eye,  or  a  merrier  voice,  than  thou  ? 
Nature  can  never  be  worn  out, — the  soul  suffers  not  by 
the  attrition  of  what  is  material, — why  should  friendship 
die  ? — why  should  love  grow  old  ? 

It  is  particularly  necessary  for  us  to  cherish  enlivening 
reflections  like  these,  when  we  consider  that  the  situation 
which  we  now  hold  makes  us  at  this  moment  one  of  the 
most  important  atoms  in  creation.  All  the  world  knows 
that  we  are  the  most  essential  part  and  parcel  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  literature  of  the  country.  There  would  be  more 
a-do  than  ever  there  was  about  the  lost  Pleiad,  were  we 
suddenly  to  disappear.  Good  God  !  only  suppose  that  a 
Saturday  morning  came,  and  no  Literary  Journal  ! 
What  a  breathless  panic  would  spread  over  all  the  land  ! 
The  duties  of  public,  and  the  comforts  of  domestic  life, 
would  instantly,  and  as  if  with  one  acx!ord,  be  neglected  ; 
men  would  gather  together  in  crowds,  and  there  would 
be  hurried  questionings  and  slow  replies,  and  doubt,  and 
gloom,  and  madness,  and  crime,  and  infidelity,  and  de¬ 
spair,  and  death  !  Never  shall  such  a  calamity  happen 
whilst  we  have  breath.  Yet,  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that 
though  we  have  a  becoming  knowledge  of  our  own  import¬ 
ance,  we  are  blind  to  the  merits  of  our  contemporaries. 
With  the  works  of  all  of  them — with  the  whole  periodical 
literature  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — from  the  merest 
penny  brochure  up  to  the  largest  and  most  costly  publica¬ 
tion — we  are  intimately  and  continuously  acquainted.  All 
the  lucubrations  of  our  literary  brethren  we  have  deeply 
studied, — we  know  their  bearings  and  their  course,  their 

•  colours  and  their  cargo,  their  tonnage  and  their  strength  ; 
and,  like  one  of  the  ships  of  a  magnificent  armada  sailing 
down  a  great  river,  we  bear  tliem  com])€any  as  we  float 
onward  to  the  ocean  of  eternity.  When  we  may  reach  ! 

•  that  common  goal,  no  mortal  knows  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 

•  time,  it  must  be  a  comfort  to  such  of  the  present  age  as 
have  engaged  in  the  same  cai*ecr  with  ourselves,  to  luiow 


that  we  keep  a  watch  upon  their  proceedings,  and  that 
we  read  them  all.  How  many  a  man  of  genius  has  said 
to  himself  in  his  closet, — “  I  am  committing  to  paper 
thoughts  and  sentiments  which  could  be  appreciated  by 
some,  yet  I  shall  never  learn  whether  they  meet  the  eyes 
of  that  select  few, — I  shall  never  learn  whether  thev  ex¬ 
cite  emotions  in  a  kindred  bosom  similar  to  those  they 
have  already  made  to  throb  in  mine, — I  shall  never  learn 
whether  I  am  pouring  forth  my  melodies  upon  the  de¬ 
sert  air,  or  into  the  delicate  shrine  of  the  human  heart.” 
And  in  days  past  the  man  of  genius  may  have  spoken 
truly ;  but  let  him  speak  so  no  more.  He  may  be  ne¬ 
glected  or  misunderstood  by  all  the  world,  but  he  shall  be 
attended  to  and  appreciated  by  Us.  It  is  all  one  how  or 
where  he  publishes  his  lucubrations  ; — if  in  a  separate 
volume,  we  see  every  book  that  issues  from  the  Scottish 
press,  and  almost  every  book  that  comes  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ; — if  he  print  in  a  periodical,  that  we  must  meet 
with  him  for  a  certainty,  we  shall  easily  convince  him, 
if  he  will  do  us  the  favour  to  step  into  our  study  any  day 
we  happen  to  have  on  our  Slippers.  He  will  there  find 
one  large  table  entirely  covered  with  the  latest  numbers 
of  the  periodicals  of  all  Europe.  He  might  express  sur¬ 
prise,  perhaps,  how  we  were  able  to  read  so  much ;  and 
we  should  be  surprised  ourselves,  did  we  not  read  as  no 
common  man  reads ; — how  we  do  read,  it  is  unnecessaiy 
to  explain  ;  the  fact  is  enough,  that  we  know  every  thing. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how  many  of  the  best  periodi¬ 
cals  at  present  in  existence  are  edited  by  Scotchmen. 
There  are,  in  the  first  place,  our  two  leading  Reviews, — 
the  Quarterly,  edited  by  Mr  Lockhart,  and  the  Edin¬ 
burgh,  edited  first  by  Mr  Jeffrey,  and  now  by  Mr  Napier. 
Then  there  are  the  two  Foreign  Quarterly  Reviews,  edi¬ 
ted,  the  one  by  Mr  Gillies,  and  the  other  by  Mr  Fraser, 
both  Scotchmen.  Then  come  the  Magazines,  and  first  of 
all  Blackwood's,  the  sheet-anchor  of  which  is  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Professor  Wilson, — then  the  New  Monthly,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  Campbell  the  poet, — and  then  Sharpe's 
London  Magazine,  started  and  supported  by  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham.  Then  we  have  our  two  PhilosophicalJournals, 
under  the  auspices  of  two  Scotchmen  eminent  in  science 
— Dr  Brewster  and  Professor  Jamieson.  If  we  next 
turn  to  the  weekly  publications,  we  have  the  Literary 
Gazette^  so  popular  both  in  London  and  out  of  it,  edited 
by  Mr  Jerdan,  (whose  brother  edits  the  Kelso  Mail,)r— 
we  have  the  Atlas,  the  largest  paper  in  F^ngland,  edited 
by  Mr  Bell ;  and  we  have  the  Spectator,  edited  by  Mr 
Ilintoul.  As  to  the  newspapers,  they  are  too  numerous 
to  particularize  ;  but  is  there  not  Mr  Stoddart  of  the 
Times,  Mr  Stewart  of  the  Courier,  and  Mr  Alexander  of 
the  Morning  Journal — three  of  the  most  influential  of  any 
published  in  the  metropolis  ?  Many  other  Scotch  editors 
are  scattered  over  England,  whilst  we  are  not  aware  of 
a  single  English  editor  in  Scotland.  In  a  most  espe¬ 
cial  manner  are  we  proud  to  know,  that  the  Literary 
Journal  is  edited  by  a  Scotchman — one  who  wears  his 
country  “  in  his  heart’s  core,  yea,  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
and  who  thinks  with  William  Tell,  that  he 

“  Who  does  not  love  his  native  land,  loves  nothing. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  we  are  so  nar¬ 
row-minded  as  to  be  able  to  see  no  excellence  beyond  the 
Tweed.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  attached  towards  the 
whole  human  race — Negroes,  Cretins,  “  pioneers,  and  all. 
Editors,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  principles  and  denomina¬ 
tions,  we  love  with  a  most  particular  love.  It  is  quite  a 
treat  to  see  us  skimming  off  the  cream  of  the  Magazint^ 
at  the  beginning  of  every  month, — regaling  ourselves 
something  piquant  and  peppery  in  Blackwood,  (yet  \\it 
out  that  systematic  and  matter-of-course  admiration? 
w'hich  some  of  the  newspapers  are  willing  to  sell  to  t  e 
worthy  bibliopole  for  the  matter  of  a  few  advertisements 
— refreshing  ourselves  with  a  dip  into  the  ^ew  Mont  //> 
— taking  a  peep  at  the  beautiful  creatures  who  smile 
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the  Belle  Assemhlee, — seeking  and  gaining 

information  among  the  judicious  contents  of  the  Montfdy 

^gf;ieiVf _ laughing  and  feeling  well  pleased  with  Mr 

Ikiylis  and  his  Monthly  Magazine, — becoming  more  se¬ 
date  over  the  Imperial  Magazine,  and  the  Morning  Watch, 
^and,  finally,  recalling  many  of  our  military  adventures 
and  naval  reminiscences  (for  we  have  seen  some  service 
both  by  land  and  sea)  over  the  clever  lucubrations  of  the 
Kaval  and  Military  Magazine,  As  to  our  “  native  Ca¬ 
ledonia,”  we  of  course  read  most  religiously  its  two  Phi¬ 
losophical  Journals,  already  mentioned,  and  we  intend 
reading  the  third,  which  is  to  be  a  “  Journal  of  Natural 
and  Geogi*aphical  Science,”  as  soon  as  it  appears, — we 
read  also  its  one  Review, — we  read  its  three  Magazines 

_ _ Blackwood's,  the  New  Scots,  and  the  Elgin  Magazine, 

—and  we  read,  without  a  single  exception,  all  its  news¬ 
papers.  We  are  just  as  well  acquainted  with  the  most 
southern  newspaper  published  in  Scotland  —  which  is 
M‘Diarmid’s  Dumfries  Courier — and  an  excellent  paper 
jt  is — as  we  are  with  the  most  northern,  which  is  the  In¬ 
verness  Courier,  edited  by  our  able  friend  and  contributor 
Mr  Robert  Carruthers.  In  like  manner,  from  Berwick 
to  Ayr  is  with  us  a  single  step ;  and  both  the  Berwick 
Advertiser  and  Mr  M‘Cormack’s  Ayr  Advertiser  have  at 
this  very  moment  been  brought  to  us  by  our  servant. 
Looking  at  the  Edinburgh  newspapers,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  we  like  most  the  bold  energy  and  strong 
thinking  of  the  Mercury,  as  edited  by  Dr  Browne,  the 
admirable  judgment  and  gentlemanly  taste  of  the  Observer, 
as  edited  by  Mr  Sutherland,  the  careful  selections  and 
sound  taste  of  the  Weekly  Journal,  as  edited  by  Mr  James 
llallantyne,  the  philosophical  spirit  and  political  acumen 
of  the  Scotsman,  as  edited  by  Messrs  Ritchie  and  M‘Laren, 
the  stanch  principles  and  varied  interest  of  the  Evening 
Post,  as  edited  by  Messrs  Crichton  and  Neilson,  or 
the  strict  impartiality  and  extensive  information  of  the 
Courant,  as  edited  by  Mr  Buchanan.  No  less  at  home  are 
we  with  the  Glasgow  newspapers.  Mr  Macqueen  has  no 
more  constant  reader  of  his  Courier  than  we,  nor  Major 
Hunter  of  his  Herald,  nor  Mr  Bennet  of  his  Free  Press, 
nor  Mr  Malcolm  of  his  Scots  Times,  nor  Mr  Prentice  of 
his  Chronicle,  If  we  thence  go  down  the  Clyde  to  Pais¬ 
ley,  we  have  read  the  Paisley  Advertiser  ever  since  it  was 
first  set  a-going  by  Mr  Kennedy,  down  to  the  present 
hour  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Motherwell,  and  is 
very  ably  conducted  by  that  gentleman.  If  we  go  still 
farther  down  the  Clyde  to  Greenock,  Mr  Mennons  and 
the  Greenock  Advertiser  are  old  friends  of  ours ; — the  first 
poetry  we  ever  printed  happened  to  be  in  the  Greenock 
Advertiser ;  and  this  fact  of  itself  is  enough  to  make  the 


paper  immortal.  Then,  suppose  we  cross  by  a  steam¬ 
boat  to  Helensburgh,  and  gallop  to  Stirling  as  fast  as  ever 
a  carriage  and  four  will  carry  us,  are  we  not  sure  to  land 
at  the  Stirling  Advertiser  office — the  Editor  of  which,  Mr 
Munro,  we  have  known  from  our  youth  upwards.  Nor 
does  a  single  week  pass  in  which  we  omit  to  cast  our  eyes 
oyer  Mr  Morrison’s  Perth  Courier,  and  the  Fife  Herald 
of  Mr  Tiillis.  Dundee  boasts  of  two  newspapers — the 
Courier,  edited  by  Mr  Hill,  and  the  Advertiser,  edited  by 
Saunders, — and  both  of  them  we  love  much,  especi¬ 
ally  their  occasional  criticisms  upon  ourselves,  which  are 
sprightly  and  entertaining.  Mr  Chalmers*  Aberdeen 
Journal  shares  our  favour  with  Mr  Booth’s  Aberdeen 
Chronicle,  and  with  the  Observer ;  and,  as  we  invariably 
r»?ad  them  in  our  Slippers,  the  Editors  may  believe  that 
We  entertain  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  all  of  them, 
lu  conclusion,  though  Mr  Jerdan’s  Kelso  Mail  comes  to 
U-s  from  the  south,  and  Mr  Grant’s  Elgin  Courier  and 
ylr  Iraser’s  Inverness  Journal,  from  the  north,  yet  the 
<‘ontents  of  all  the  three  mingle  most  agreeably  in  our 
^uid  ;  and  when  the  whole  is  slightly  seasimed  with  a 
yw  columns  of  Dr  Macleod’s  Gaelic  Messenger,  we  con¬ 
sider  that  we  complete,  in  a  siitisfacAory  manner,  our  heb- 
iiiRadal  cmirse  ol’  newspaper  reading. 

is  a  delightful  thing  to  read  and  to  be  pleased  j — it 


]  is  a  delightful  thing  to  see,  in  visible  characters  before  you, 

I  the  secret  souls  of  other  men ; — it  is  a  delightful  thing  to 
know  that  some  great  spirits  are  in  the  world  along  with 
us,  whom  we  can  understand,  and  who  understand  us, — 
who  speculate  deeply  concerning  human  nature,  and  who 
strive  with  us  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  mind,  and 
to  draw  aside  the  veil  of  futurity.  It  may  be  that  we  la¬ 
bour  in  vain  ;  but  there  is  happiness  in  knowing  that  we 
do  not  labour  alone  or  unsympathised  with,  and  that, .  if 
we  fail,  we  fail  in  company  with  which  failure  is  more 
honourable  than  success  would  be  with  others.  When 
one  of  those  mighty  minds,  which  we  claim  as  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  our  own  age,  and  with  which  we  proudly  link 
ourselves,  goes  out,  it  is  like  the  setting  of  a  sun.  Napo¬ 
leon,  Shelley,  Byron,  Canning, — was  it  not  spirit-stirring 
and  ennobling  to  live  on  the  same  earth  with  them  ? — is 
it  not  startling,  melancholy,  and  humbling,  to  know  that 
they  are  now  a  portion  of  the  common  dust  over  which 
we  tread  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  love  one  another 
while  we  retain  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  us  ; 
and  let  us,  hand  in  hand,  press  on  to  the  prize  which  our 
honourable  ambition  may  aim  at,  without  the  indulgence 
of  any  of  those  petty,  but  too  common,  feelings  of  envy, 
jealousy,  and  hatred,  which  degrade  and  demoralize. 

For  our  own  part,  were  we  not  of  too  philosophical  a 
disposition  to  be  easily  elated,  the  commendations  which, 
for  the  last  two  months,  have  been  pouring  in  upon  us 
from  all  quarters,  and  especially  from  the  enthusiastic  li¬ 
terati  of  the  Continent,  might  well  have  served  to  render 
us  somewhat  too  conscious  of  our  own  powers.  We  have 
long,  however,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  in  conjunction  with 
a  distinguished  moral  philosopher  of  our  acquaintance,  to 
receive  all  praise — however  extravagant — with  calm  de¬ 
light,  and  all  attacks — however  virulent — with  placid  con¬ 
tempt^  there  is,  therefore,  less  chance  of  our  being  easily 
I  driven  off  our  legs  either  by  the  one  or  the  other.  To 
I  show  our  readers  that  we  do  not  exaggerate  the  favour  iu 
which  we  are  at  present  held,  we  shall  amuse  them  with 
a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  foreign  periodicals  in 
which  our  labours  have  been  noticed. — The  testimonials 
which  Germany  has  sent  forth  are  the  more  gratifying 
that  having,  as  yet,  spoken  but  briefly  of  the  literary  ex¬ 
ertions  of  that  nation,  its  praise  cannot  possibly  have  been 
purchased  by  any  undue  complaisance  on  our  part.  It 
was  therefore  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that 
we  read  the  following  passage  in  that  arch-sentimentalist, 
the  Abend-Zeitung  : — “  Wie  es  einem  wohlthut  unter  dem 
ahnungsvollen  Schatten  des  Buchenwaldes  zu  wandeln, 
wenn  der  Voll-Mond  am  Himmel  hoch  und  hehr  steht, 
sein  silber-helles  Licht  uber  die  sanften  Wiesen  hinbrei- 
tend,  und  jedwedes  Gefiihl  in  einersussen  Schwarmerei 
auflosend  ;  so  war  uns  zu  Muthe,  wie  das  erste  Numero 
dieses  vielgeliebten  Journals  vor  uns  emporstieg.  Es  simi 
ja  Elysisclie  Felder  voll  sussen  Minnegliicks,  und  ac^hter 
Ritterschaft.  Sic  erheben  uns  aus  einer  Kalten  diirren 
Welt  in  die  lieblichen  Regionen  der  Dichterei.”  No  less  de¬ 
lighted,  though  not  a  little  surprised,  were  we  to  learn  that 
Ih’ofessor  Hegel  of  Berlin  had  informed  his  class — “  Alle 
Zweifel  uber  dem  Urwesen,  und  dem  unmittelbaren  Wis- 
seii  sind  jetzt  gehoben.  Das  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal 
ist  ein  lebendiger  Beweis  dass  Seyn  und  Nicht-Seyn 
keinesweges  einerlei  sind.”  Like  some  distinguished  cri¬ 
tics,  who  find  in  their  favourite  poet  deep  thoughts  and 
hidden  beauties  which  he  never  dreamt  ol,  we  fear  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hegel  attributes  to  us  a  greater  mastery  over  me¬ 
taphysical  science  than  we  can  lay  claim  to.  His  opinions, 
however,  seem  to  be  those  entertained  by  the  students  of 
Jena,  and  there  is  something  peculiarly  energetic  in  the 
exjiression  of  the  resolve  come  to  at  their  last  public  con- 
;  clave  : — “  Wer  das  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  nicht 
!  liest,  steht  ipso  jure  in  Wrs — s.”  But  dearest  to  our 
heart  of  all  the  compliments  which  Germany  has  paid  us, 
are  the  following  friendly  and  ]>layful  hexameters  by 
Gothe,  which  we  received  from  that  illustrious  man  about 
teu  days  ago ;  .  .  .  . 
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In  deiner  Vaterlands-Sprache  heisst  du,  Geliebter  !  die 
Glocke ; 

Und  auf  Franzoischem  wirst  du,  richtig,  der  Schone 
genannt ; 

Wer,  so  wie  du,  mit  der  Schonheit,  Feierlichkeit  hat 
gepaaret. 

Hat  in  der  Laufbahn  der  Kunst,  immer  das  Hochste 
erreicht.” 

Turning  from  Germany  to  France,  we  find  that  we 
are  much  liked  by  les  gens  de  lettres  of  Paris.  We  have 
been  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  “  Academic 
Frangaise,”  and  also  of  the  “  Athenaeum  of  Arts.”  In 
one  of  our  letters  from  the  celebrated  M.  Jouy,  he  is  good 
enough  to  say, — “  Tout  ce  qui  part  de  ta  plume  est  ad¬ 
mirable.  II  y  a  du  brillant  dans  les  pieces  de  prose  et 
de  vers  qu’on  trouve  toujours  dans  votre  Journal  Lit- 
teraire.”  In  the  Revue  Encyclopediqucy  a  periodical  of 
great  ability,  we  find  the  following  editorial  notice  of  the 
Literary  Journal: — La  litterature  Angloise  est 
riche  en  ouvrages  de  cette  description ;  mais  pour  les 
pensees  ingenieuses,  pour  la  belle  moralitc^  pour  le  style 
elegant  ecrite  au  courant  de  la  plume,  et  pour  des  con- 
noissances  fort  ^tendues,  il  n’y  a  pas  une  feuille  perio- 
dique  ni  a  Paris  ni  a  Londres,  on  les  belles  lettres  fleuris- 
sent  a  present,  aussi  bien  distinguee  que  le  Journal  Lit- 
teraire  (t Edimbourg  en  Ecosse.” — Nor  have  we  been  over¬ 
looked  either  in  Italy  or  Spain.  In  a  Florence  periodical 
— II  Giornale  di  Firenze — we  find  ourselves  thus  spoken 
of : — “  Questa  opera  ingegnosa  e  veramente  ripiena  di 
cose  rare  e  di  cento  mille  gentilezze  di  tutta  sorte.  La 
litteratura  Inglesa  ha  poche  pubblicazione  cosi  utile  e  de- 
siderabile.”  In  like  manner,  the  editor  of  the  Diario  de 
Madrid^  in  his  review  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Literary 
Journal,  says : — “  La  variedad  agradable  que  se  halla 
en  este  tomo,  assi  de  assuntos  como  de  estilos,  le  hace  re- 
commendable  en  sumo  grado  a  los  hombres  mas  eruditos 
y  curiosos.” — Denmark,  too,  has  done  us  justice.  In  that 
widely-circulated  paper,  the  “  Morgenbladet,”  the  able 
editor  thus  expresses  himself; — “  Intet  af  Nutidens  Vser- 
ker,  indaander  os  Fblelser  af  dybere  Agtelse  og  Beun- 
dring  end  den  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal.” — Nor  less 
agreeable  is  the  praise  of  the  celebrated  Elmquist,  who 
edits  the  “  Aarhuus  Stifts  Tidende,”  and  who  says ; — 
Critikken,  Fortaellingerne,  Poesien  i  dette  fortryllende 
Tidsskrivt,  ere  af  allerhoyeste  Rangv-Det  er  derfor  in¬ 
tet  Under,  at  Rygtet  om  det,  grad  vis  udvider  sig  over 
alle  Verdens  Hjbrner.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  flattering  testimo¬ 
nials  almost  ad  infinitum^  but  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
accused  of  vanity,  and  are  anxious  now  to  turn  from 
our  own  immediate  concerns,  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  a  few  of  our  innumerable  correspondents.  For  the 
present,  we  shall  not  even  allude  to  our  foreign  letters, 
though  they  would  themselves  fill  a  dozen  Journals. 
We  prefer  limiting  ourselves  to  our  oldest  and  best  friends 
— the  inhabitants  of  Scotland — who  continue  to  write  to 
us  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  happy  country. 
Diligently  do  we  read  all  their  lucubrations  ;  and,  whe¬ 
ther  we  print  them  or  not,  it  is  impossible  that  any  of 
them  can  ever  displease  us.  The  fine,  fresh  glow  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  friendship  which  pervades  the  following  effu¬ 
sion,  for  instance,  is  enough  to  put  any  editor  in  good- 
humour  for  a  whole  week.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  Old 
Commodore,  whom  our  readers  may  recollect  we  formerly 
introduced  to  their  acquaintance  as  one  of  the  bravest  and 
ablest  seamen  in  his  Majesty’s  service  : 
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An  Acrostic, 

E  very  joy  attend  thy  Journal, 

D  earest  friend  of  mine  on  earth  ;  | 

I  mmortality  o’erturn  all 
K  oisy  rage  and  rancorous  mirth  « 

13  est  of  critics !  best  of  papers ! 


U  niversal  be  thy  fame  ; 

I  R  eviling  wretches,  cut  your  capers, 

G  reat  and  deathless  is  his  name, — 

H  appy  man,  to  start  such  game  ! 

L  oud  and  long  may  people  praise  thee  ; 

I ’m  the  humblest  of  your  bards  : 

T  ennant,  Hogg,  and  Wilson,  raise  thee 
E  v’n  beyond  all  power  of  words. 

R  ich  and  rare,  and  great  and  glorious, 

A  re  thy  shrewd  remarks  and  notes ; 

R  apture  seize  me,  thou’rt  victorious  ! 

Y  o !  heave  round !  our  Thunderer  floats. 

I  ’ll  stand  by  you — fire  a  broadside  ! 

O  h  !  man,  fight  your  very  best ; 

U  nion  Jack  up  mast  high  ! — Odds,  I’d 
R  oar  like  thunder  from  the  west. 

N  ever  strike,  man — never  waver — 

A  t  them  ! — at  them  ! — braver  ! — braver  ! 

L  o  !  they  sink  in  ocean’s  breast ! 

Turning  our  eyes  towards  the  west,  or  stepping  west¬ 
ward,”  as  Wordsworth  would  say,  we  find  that  Paisley 
contains  several  poets,  who  have  addressed  us  in  rhyme. 
Our  modesty  forbids  the  publication  of  the  compliments 
they  have  paid  to  us  personally  ;  but,  among  them,  we 
find  a  song  by  Mr  Thomas  Dick,  addressed  to  our  friend 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  whom  Mr  Dick  seems  to  consider 
the  second  most  illustrious  person  in  Scotland.  Mr  Dick 
commences  his  letter  very  sensibly  : — “  Sir, — When  Hook 
at  the  array  of  glorious  names  upon  your  list  of  contri¬ 
butors,  and  reflect  upon  the  gi’eat  quantity  of  poetry  you 
continually  receive,  I  dare  hardly  expect  you  will  afford 
room  in  your  Journal  for  the  verses»of  a  person  ‘  alike 
unknowing  and  unknown.*  I  have,  however,  entertain¬ 
ed  a  slight  hope,  that  if  the  enclosed  song  should  be  no 
otherwise  meritorious,  yet  the  subject  of  it  may  perhaps 
please.  Should  this  induce  you  to  give  it  a  place,  the 
piece  will  exhibit  the  opinion  held  of  the  Ettrick  Shep¬ 
herd  by  the  humbler  classes  in  a  distant  part  of  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  and  the  insertion  of  it  will  bestow  more  than 
an  obligation  upon  one  who  has  read  your  lucubrations 
with  much  pleasure,  and,  I  hope,  some  profit.”  We  can 
find  room  for  only  one  or  two  of  the  first  stanzas  of  the 
song : 

THE  SHEPHERD  BARD. - A  SONG. 

Here’s  a  health  to  Jamie,  O  ! 

Here’s  a  health  to  Jamie,  O  ! 

I  wadna  gie  our  Shepherd  Bard 
For  a’  the  bards  ye’d  gie  me,  O ! 

O’  Greek  and  Roman  bards  they  blaw, 

Parnassus  hill  and  Mantuan  plain  ; 

But  there’s  a  minstrel  worth  them  a’. 

And  that’s  our  Ettrick  Shepherd  Swain. 

His  hearty  laugh,  his  harmless  joke. 

His  sangs  and  “  kintra  clatter,”  O  ! 

Aft  bind  us  to  the  ingle  neuk. 

But  aye  we  rise  the  better,  O  ! 

Sae  sweet  he  tunes  his  simple  reed. 

Beside  his  simmer  shieling,  O  ! 

The  heart  maun  e’en  be  waur  than  dead, 

That  canna  share  his  feeling,  O  ! 

“  So  much  for  Buckingham  !”  We  shall  still,  however, 
keep  in  the  west,  and  take  a  look  at  the  poets  of  Glasgow, 
— a  rising  and  promising  pai*t  of  the  brotherhood.  ^^^****^ 
good  stanzas,  by  the  author  of  that  strong  and  ^*’\^**^ 
poem — “  llie  Dead  Man’s  Moan,” — which  we  published 
some  time  ago>  jireseut  themselves  first : 
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THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  BLASTED  TREE* 

'  By  WiUiam  Mayne. 

The  winter  may  fade,  and  the  spring,  array’d 
In  the  fairest  of  light,  appear  ; 

But  what  care  I  though  the  ice  should  lie 
On  the  dark  earth  all  the  year — 

What  to  me  when  the  warmth  of  the  heaven  descends  ? 
My  life  is  a  winter  that  never  ends. 

Yet  I  do  not  mourn,  though  my  heart  can  burn 
With  health  and  joy  no  more ; 

Nor  long  for  the  time  of  my  springing"prime, 

When  I  was  with  bloom  clad  o’er, 

Ere  Death  thought  fit  to  make  me  a  cell, 

Where  he  and  Decay,  his  child,  might  dwell. 

Alone  I  stand,  mid  a  fruitful  band 
Of  trees,  which  enclose  me  round  ; 

But  I  hear  their  wail  as  the  lusty  gale 
Springs  through  with  a  careless  bound — 

For  they  dread  that  their  leaves  he  may  scatter  and  tear, — 
I  have  no  blossoms  for  which  to  fear. 

I  am  for  ever  as  firm  and  calm 
As  though  silence  embraced  the  heaven  ; 

Nor  heed  though  the  flash  of  the  lightning  dash 
O’er  my  crest,  so  black  and  riven  : 

It  knows  too  well  where  to  strike  and  blast-— 

It  passes  the  tree  it  has  shiver’d  last. 

*Tis  morning  now,  and  along  my  brow 
Glances  the  dawning  day  ; 

And  it  strives  to  wile  my  old  front  to  smile 
Its  desolate  mien  away ; 

But  I  throw  my  shadow  so  broad,  and  blight 
The  flowers  which  it  glads  with  its  smiles  of  light. 

The  scant  remains  of  the  chill  night  rains 
In  my  worn  hollow  branches  lie, 

To  strengthen  and  cheer  the  bird  that  drops  near, 
Down  from  the  sultry  sky  ; 

But  woe  to  the  bird  which  drinks  of  such  dew, 

My  heart’s  bitter  poison  will  pierce  it  through. 

But  seldom  a  bird  ’neath  my  shade  is  heard. 

Save  when  in  some  night-dream  of  fear, 

It  flutters  quick  through  the  shadows  thick, 

And  sleeps  in  my  branches  drear. 

Till  the  dawning  of  morning  appears  in  the  skies. 
When  it  starts  with  a  warble  of  strange  surprise. 

Seldom  a  bird  ’neath  my  shade  is  heard, — 

Too  well  they  love  the  bowers 
W  here  they  gaily  sing,  while  their  downy  wing 
Skiffs  the  dew  from  the  laughing  flowers ; 

And  what  care  I  for  their  meri’y  tone? 

I  for  ever  am  silent  and  dark  and  lone. 

There  appeareth  next  in  order  Dugald  Moore,  the 
author  of  a  book  we  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  read- 
when  it  first  came  out, — a  man  who  has  metal  in 
*01,  and  is  no  unworthy  inhabitant  of  Dunlop  Street, 
Glasgow ; 

love’s  VICTIM. 

Dugald  Moorcy  Author  of  the  ‘‘  Africarty  a  Tahy  and 
other  Poems 

Stretch’d  on  the  torturing  wheel  he  lies. 

Life’s  agonies  ai'e  almost  past ; 

And  for  his  country’s  cause  he  dies, 

Unconquer’d  to  the  last. 

ho  has  betray’d  that  freeborn  chief?— 

Mark  ye  the  maniac  standing  there, 

^ith  brain  too  hot  to  cool  at  griei', 

Too  wild  to  feel  despair  ? 


And  she  did  love  her  victim  once, — 

The  barb  was  in  her  bosom  deep ; 

He  heeded  not  her  burning  glance  \ 

What  could  she  do  but  weep  ? 

But  soon  it  rankled  that  fierce  dart, 

Her  blighting  tears  soon  ceased *to  fall ; 

Bach  honey’d  feeling  of  her  heart 
Turn’d  round  its  core  to  gall. 

She  has  betray’d  him — that  the  bier 
May  join  them  ne’er  again  to  part  ; 

She  knows  he  cannot  love  her  here. 

But  Death  may  change  the  heart : 

He  sees  her, — but  he  turns  his  head 
In  scorn  against  that  faithless  one ; 

And,  writhing  on  his  iron  bed. 

He  heaves  his  latest  groan. 

Now  shatter’d  is  life’s  golden  bowl. 

Death’s  shadow  o’er  the  ruin  falls ; 

A  heave — a  quiver — and  his  soul 
Hath  pass’d  the  dungeon  walls. 

That  false  one’s  wrath  is  now  subdued. 

Her  dreams  of  hate  have  all  departed ; 

Revenge  is  o’er  ;  she  stands  at  length 
Alone — and  broken-hearted. 

A  moment,  statue-like,  and  wild. 

Her  stony  look  is  thrown  to  heaven ; 

A  moment — then  misfortune’s  child 
Bends  o’er  his  bosom  riven. 

Her  arm  of  snow  she  wildly  raised. 

As  if  to  point  the  path  above  ; 

She  shook  not — murmur’d  not — but  gazed 
On  her  first  wreck  of  Love. 

A  moment — with  convulsive  shriek. 

Her  heart  seem’d  bursting  with  its  swell. 

As  round  she  glanced — but  could  not  speak— 

Then  on  his  breast  she  fell. 

A  maddening  laugh — a  thrilling  start — 

One  living  scream — and  life  is  past 

Revenge  a  moment  steel’d  her  heart— 

Love  triumph’d  at  the  last. 

Oh,  woman  is  a  living  flower. 

When  opening  to  love’s  summer  sighs  ;— 

When  wrong’d — the  asp  in  battle  hour — 

That,  writhing,  stings  and  dies. 

Tender  and  jealous  as  the  dove. 

Her  heart  may  break — but  seldom  change  ; 

What  is  more  strong  than  woman’s  love. 

More  fierce  than  her  revenge  ? 

We  now  lay  our  hands  upon  a  communication  from  S. 
S.”  of  Glasgow,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  some¬ 
what  nettled  at  an  alteration  we  made  ui>on  a  poem  we 
got  from  him  some  months  ago,  and  to  which  we  gave  a 
place  in  our  Slippers,  No.  I.  “  S.  S.”  is  of  the  genus 
irritahile,  and  we  forgive  him  ;  but  he  ought  to  have 
known  that  we  improved  his  song.  We  shall  print  his 
present  poem,  with  which  we  are  well  pleased,  exactly  as 
we  have  received  it : 

the  student. 

They  say  I  am  a  lonely  man, 

Recluse  in  walk  and  mood. 

Eschewing  high  society 
To  sit  in  solitude ; 

But  I  have  treasures  hidden  deep. 

That  wake  to  me  when  worldlings  sleep. 

For  I  have  friends  to  look  upon, 

And  tongues  that  whisper  sweet, 

And  sounds  of  joyance  that  can  give 
A  welcome  when  we  meet. 

More  than  the  glance  that  glads  the  hall. 

Or  ilares  amidst  the  festival. 


They  deem  me  poor,  or  lorn,  or  sad, 

Slave  of  a  dreamy  brain. 

Which  burning  ever,  ever  thirsts. 

As  parched  land  for  rain  ; 

But  there  are  wells  of  holiest  thought. 

Where  I  can  drink  when  they  can  not. 

I  long  have  learn’d,  and  prize  the  lore, 

That  simplest  things  may  be 
In  solitude  society — 

In  silence  company ; 

If  in  the  wild  a  flower  I  see. 

It  is  ho  desert  place  to  me. 

Mr  Brydson,  already  known  to  our  readers,  sent  us 
two  articles  some  weeks  since  ;  but  we  suppose  he  was 
beginning  to  get  impatient,  for  the  prose  communication 
has  recently  made  its  appearance  elsewhere.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  more  common  with  us,  than  to  see  articles,  which 
had  been  previously  offered  to  us  and  rejected,  appearing 
with  much  pomp  in  other  periodicals,  whose  editors  ai*e 
more  easily  satisfled.  Mr  Brydson,  however,  had  not 
been  rejected.  His  prose  story  cannot,  of  course,  appear 
now  in  our  pages,  but  his  poem  has  much  sweetness  and 
grace  : 

THE  PARTING - A  SCHOOL-BOY  REMEMBRANCE. 

Hy  Thomas  Brydson, 

I  tried  to  say  and  smile,  “  Adieu !” 

But  o’er  my  cheek  the  tear-drops  came ; 

The  word  that  gave  long  years  away 
Died  on  my  quiv’ring  lip  of  flame  : — 

One  moment — and  around  me  were 
The  friends  beloved  since  infancy ; 

Another — and  alone  I  stood 
Beneath  the  ev’ning  sky. 

The  wild  brook  gush’d — the  wild  bird  sang. 

Deep,  deep  among  the  banks  of  broom  ; 

And  ev’ry  breeze  came  wand’riiig  by 
With  melody  and  rich  perfume  ; 

These  once  could  charm,  because  my  soul 
Could  answer  back  with  glee  for  glee ; 

But  I  seem’d  fetter’d  now,  and  sigh’d 
To  gaze  upon  the  free. 

’Tis  long  ago  ; — and  when  I  think 

How  sadden’d  oft  my  heart  hath  been. 

Since  in  my  voiceless  woe  I  stood 
Alone  amid  that  school- boy  scene, 

Ulie  same  deep  fount  of  feeling  swells, — . 

Again  burst  forth  the  burning  tears  ; 

But  ah  !  no  s|>ot  of  earth  can  please — 

1  mourn  o\v future  years. 

We  shall  go  down  by  one  of  the  steam-boats  from 
Glasgow  to  Greenock,  and  there  we  are  sure  of  some¬ 
thing  from  a  poet  of  no  mean  powers.  Behold — 

YOUNG  LOVE. - A  SONNET. 

Who  would  not  be  a  truant  from  the  schools. 

To  learn  in  secret  from  those  am’rous  eyes  ? 

■  Who  would  not  steal  from  dull  discretion’s  rules. 

With  thee  to  share  what  plodding  life  denies  ? 

And  cast  grave  looks  aside  for  tender'sighs  ?. 

And  wasting  thoughts  for  thrillings  of  delight  ? 

And  tedious  questionings  for  love’s  replies? 

And  morning’s  glare  for  this  voluptuous  night  ? 

The  whispering  leaves  around  us,  and  the  mild. 

The  dreamy  lustre  of  yon  moon’s  pale  brow. 

Never  to  musing  fancy’s  lonely  child 
Imparted  ecstasy  like  that  which  now 
They  breathe  o’er  us,  or  wisdom  so  divine 
As  that  I  study  on  those  lips  of  thine  ! 

“  How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind.”  From  Greenock 
we  all  at  once  transport  ourselves  to  Innerleithen,  w’here 
we  And  Mr  Deans,  a  very  modest  poet,  who  never  pub¬ 


lished  any  thing  in  his  life  except  in  the  NewcastiT^Q 
gazine,  but  who  has  a  good  deal  of  genius  about  him  a 
witness  the  following  effusion  ;  ’ 

A  VERY  AUNCIENT  BALLAD. 

“  Whae’s  graff  is  that,  thou  bedral  man. 

Ye’re  houkin’  sae  w  ide  an’  deep  ? 

Wliae’s  graff  is  that,  thou  bedral  man. 

An’  whae’s  corpse  is  it  to  keep  ?” 

‘‘  O  this  is  a  graff  for  the  howdie  wife, 

That’s  dead  i’  the  buiTow  town; 

An’  we’re  houkin’  sae  deep,  her  corpse  to  keep 
Frae  the  clutch  o’  Cadger  Brown. 

“  For  he  canna  content  him.  Cadger  Brown, 

Wi’  the  gains  o’  a  lawful  trade  ; 

But  the  fause  auld  knave  maun  come  to  the  grave 
To  harry  the  dead  man’s  bed. 

“  But  our  howdie  wife  was  a  gude  auld  wife, 
Weel  liket  by  a’  the  town  ; 

An’  we’re  houkin’  sae  deep,  her  corpse  to  keep 
Frae  the  clutch  o’  Cadger  Brown.” 

They  buried  her  deep,  the  howdie  wife. 

Full  ten  feet  deep  an’  mair ; 

They  buried  her  deep,  the  howdie  wife. 

An’  they  cover’d  her  up  wi’  care. 

They  watch’d  her  grave  for  three  lang  nights. 

For  three  lang  nights  an’  three  ; 

But  it’s  dowie  wark  to  walk  i’  the  dark. 

Beneath  the  kirkyard  tree. 

Sae  when  it  cam  to  the  seventh  night 
To  watch  it,  there  were  nane  ; 

They  gaed  to  the  grave  at  the  grey  daylight. 

But  the  howdie  wife  was  gaiie. 

Ane  surgeon  for  a  fresh  auld  wife 
Had  offer’d  saxteen  pound  ; 

An’  Cadger  Brown  maun  get  ae  wife. 

Gif  ane  wife  was  to  be  found. 

He  laid  his  poke  an’  his  lantern  down 
Upon  ane  auld  thrugh-stane. 

Where  mony  a  grim  death’s-head  was  hewn. 

An’  mony  a  cross’d  shank  bane. 

Wi’  pick  an’  spade  brief  wark  he  made, 

For  he  never  eased  his  back. 

Until  he  undid  the  coffin  lid 
An’  had  her  in  bis  sack. 

O  gurlily  blew  the  cauld  north  wind. 

An’  sough’d  full  fearfullie  ; 

And  unholy  things  came  on  its  wings 
The  wark  o’  sin  to  see. 

The  corbie  watch’d  wi’  a  satisfled  ee. 

An’  gae  a  weel-pleased  croak. 

An’  flauffer’d  down  from  the  dark  yew  tree 
When  the  coffin  lid  was  broke. 

O  there  be  bold  and  dauntless  hearts. 

Who  a  dauntless  band  could  leiul. 

An’  fear  never  know  for  living  foe. 

Yet  dare  not  meet  the  dead  ! 

An’  there  be  caitiff  an’  craven  souls. 

Who  would  shrink  at  an  angi*y  frowm. 

Yet  can  carelessly  tread  o’er  the  dead  man’s  bed 
An’  such  was  Cadger  Brown. 

Cetera  Desunt. 

Amidst  so  much  poetry,  our  readers  will  not  l»r 
worse  of  a  few  words  in  prose.  Would  to  Heaven  f 
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of  our  prose  communications  were  in  as  few  words, 
w,*d  no  worse  than  the  following  ! 

A  FEW  WORDS  ON  MOTTOS. 

A  motto,  says  Samuel  Johnson,  is  a  sentence  or  word  added 
to  a  device,  or  prefixed  to  any  thing  written,  to  express  its 
scope  and  tendency.  There  is  more  in  a  good  motto 
than  one  is  at  first  apt  to  think  ;  in  fact,  it  is  sometimes  of 
more  elfect  than  the  book  or  pamphlet  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
pended.  Frequently,  however,  a  motto  is  very  ill  ap¬ 
plied.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following,  which  we  find 
on  the  title-page  of  a  new  edition  of  Voltaire’s  talented 
but  infamous  production,  “  The  Philosophical  Diction- 
>1 

ary : 

“  How  charming  is  Divine  Philosophy  ! 

Xot  harsh  and  crabbed  as  some  dull  fools  suppose. 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute  !” 

\ever  w'as  Milton  so  misplaced. — Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a 
rare  example  of  the  nicest  and  most  lively  perception  in 
the  choice  of  his  mottos,  on  which  score  William  Haz- 
litt,  in  his  clever  wHirk,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  pays  him 
an  elegant  and  well-deserved  compliment.  Sir  Walter’s 
motto  to  his  General  Preface  in  the  Waverley  Novels 
strikes  us  as  being  particularly  happy,  and  shows  a  good 
deal  of  that  quiet  humour  for  which  the  worthy  Baronet 
is  so  remarkable  ;  the  words  are  from  “  llichai’d  II. 

“  And  must  I  ravel  out 
My  weaved  up  follies?” 

Shakspeare  has  it,  “  And  must  I  ravel  w/),”  making  the 
repetition  of  the  word  up  too  close.  Sir  Walter’s  altera¬ 
tion  is  certainly  an  improvement,  and  proves,  in  one  sense 
at  least,  that  fresh  perfume  may  be  added  to  the  violet. 
When  Horace  Smith,  the  well-known  author  of  “  Re¬ 
jected  Addresses,”  took  to  novel- writing,  he  attempted  to 
j)resent  the  world  wdth  something  quite  recherche  in  the 
way  of  mottos  ;  but  he  was  not  successful.  His  practice 
WHS  to  give,  in  a  Kehama  sort  of  couplet  of  six  lines,  the 
principal  events  of  each  chapter,  for  which  ill-executed 
innovation  he  was  rather  severely  handled  by  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Reviewers.  When  Byron  and  Parson  Bowles  were 
at  war,  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that  the  mottos  on 
their  pamphlets  were  the  most  successful  hits  in  the  whole 
controversy.  The  noble  Lord  chose  the  line, 

“  I  will  play  at  Bowls  with  sun  and  moon” — 

which  is  good ;  but  that  of  his  clerical  antagonist  is  still 
better — 

“  He  that  plays  at  Bowls  must  expect  rubbers.” 

Among  the  best  mottos  of  modern  days,  is  that  of  George 
Combe,  when  he  so  successfully  replied  to  Jeffrey’s  se¬ 
vere  animadversions  on  the  noble  science  of  phrenology. 
Combe  chose  the  famous  lines  by  “  Glorious  John  :” 

“  Soothed  with  the  sound  the  king  grew  vain ; 

Fought  all  his  battles  o’er  again  ; 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the 
slain  ;” 

alluding  to  the  three  attacks  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
all  of  which  were  successfully  and  ably  refuted  by  the 
champions  of  the  bump  department,  although  later  events 
have  shown  that  the  science  is  evidently  in  a  bad  w'ay. 
Lastly,  we  think  that  in  the  motto  on  the  first  volume  of 
lhat  decided  hit^  The  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal, 
here  is  much  which  every  man  of  sense  and  taste  must 
admire,  stamping  that  able  periodical  as  the  advocate  of 
1  esetwo  glorious  attributes,  truth  and  freedom;  and  with 

We  close  our  few  words  on  mottos : 

Here’s  /rm/om  to  him  that  would  read, 
lere  s  freedom  to  him  that  would  write ; 
here’s  nane  ever  fear’d  that  the  truth  should  be  heard, 

Put  they  wham  the  truth  wmuld  indite.” 


f  11  half-playful,  half-sentimental  spirit 

1'  Jawing  stanzas,  which  come  to  us  from  the  we 
I  rmcc’s  Street,  Edinburgh ; 


rit  of  the 
west  end 


ON  A  PAINTING  OF  TWO  CHILDREN. 

Bless  ye,  my  darlings,  with  your  cherub  looks 
Of  gleesome  innocence  ;  those  happy  smiles 
Fall  on  my  heart  like  sunbeams.  Why,  odzooks  ! 

Some  spell,  for  certain,  my  crazed  ear  beguiles 
Alethinks  I  hear  your  voices  like  the  clear 
IMurinuring  music  of  two  tiny  brooks — 

Now  wand’ring  far  apart,  now  whispering  near, 

And  bickering  onward  thus  in  mirth  for  miles,  ’ 
Cheering  the  traveller  on  his  path — the  peasant  at  his  toils. 

And  there  ye  breathe  in  childhood’s  happy  bloom, 
Arrested  by  the  pencil’s  wizard  power, 

Amid  the  dewy  freshness  and  perfume 
Of  that  o’erarching  leafy  summer  bower. 

Oh  !  that  life’s  bright  unclouded  morning  dream 
W'ould  last  for  ever  ;  that  the  sunshine  hour 
Of  joyous  infancy  w’ould  changeless  beam. 

No  ills  its  brimming  nectar  cup  to  sour — 

No  stonns  to  crush — no  poisoning  breath  to  blight  the 
beauteous  flower  ! 

Yet  let  me  shun  the  puling  rhymester’s  whine 
Here  is  a  talisman  to  banish  cares  ; 

Sweet  Marjory  !  that  dimpled  cheek  of  thine 
W  ould  make  an  Anchoret  forget  his  prayers  ; 

And  thou,  my  blue-eyed  Mary  !  with  thy  lips 
Of  deep  carnation,  and  that  half-divine 
Cherubic  smile,  that  sciwcely  can  eclipse 

Thy  brow’s  irradiance,  which  the  signet  bears 
Of  coming  worth  and  beauty,  that  no  passing  time  impairs. 

Ye  lovely  elves  !  if  thus  your  imaged  smile 
Can  cheat  a  pining  heart  of  half  its  pain. 

How  light  must  be  that  happy  parent’s  toil 
Your  kiss  of  rapture  welcomes  home  again, 

Around  whose  knees,  like  fawns  at  play,  ye  lumnd 
W^ith  gladsome  din,  and  many  an  artless  wile  ! 
Sweet  prattlers,  ah  !  the  spell  ye  warp’d  around 
My  dreaming  fancy  must  not  there  remain — 
Farewell !  Heaven  shower  its  blessings  on  your  infant 
heads  like  rain  ! 

At  a  single  leap  we  go  from  the  west  end  of  Prince’s 
Street  to  Kilmarnock,  and  there  we  find  Mr  John  Ram¬ 
say,  weaver,  “  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fan¬ 
cies  ”  over  his  hnim.  We  mentioned  Air  Ramsay  before, 
but  we  would  particularly  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that 
though  Mr  Ramsay  writes  verses,  every  weaver  is  not  a 
poet.  The  number  of  rhythmical  effusions  we  receive 
w'eekly  from  weavers  is  immense.  There  was  one  fel¬ 
low  especially,  in  Stonehaven,  who  signed  himself  “  A 
poor  but  honest  Weaver,”  and  who  wrote  to  us  every  se¬ 
cond  post,  till  we  put  an  extinguisher  upon  him  by  a 
word  or  two  among  our  notices  to  Correspondents.  That 
Mr  Ramsay  has  not  only  a  poetical  vein,  as  already  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  some  humour  in  his  composition,  the  follow¬ 
ing  epigram  proves ; 

EPIGRAM  ON  SEEING  A  CARPET-FACTORY  SUBSCRIITION  BALL« 

Old  Plato  once  met  father  Jove, 

And  asked  the  self-existent. 

What  was,  in  earth,  or  heaven  above, 

Of  all  most  inconsistent  ? 

Jove  heard  the  question,  gave  a  nod. 

To  heaven’s  high  towers  advancing. 

Unveil’d  this  world, — “  Now,”  said  the  God, 

“  D’ye  see  those  weavers  dancing  ?” 

From  a  weaver,  the  transition  to  a  plumber — genius 
despises  the  artificial  distinctions  of  rank — is  easy.  Our 
interest  in  Mr  AI’Laggan  is  not  diminished.  We  have 
already  given  him  a  fair  start,  and  made  his  name  known 
far  beyoiul  the  limits  of  Rose  Street  ; — his  own  tiilents 
must  do  the  rest.  We  are  glad  to  tell  him  that  we  think 
our  readers  will  be  pleaded  with  the  |K>em  he  has  last  sent 
us  ; 
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STANZAS  ON  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  SUMMER. 

J3y  Alexander  M^Laggan. 

Thei^  falls  a  yellow'  blight  upon  the  leaf, 

There  come  sad  sighs  of  sorrow  on  the  air, 

A  nd  in  the  feeling  heart  there  springs  a  grief, 

(A  gloomy  grief,  half  mingled  with  despair,) 

When  Nature’s  face,  so  gloriously  fair. 

Turns  black  with  storm,  when  all  her  sweets  decay, 

The  tree,  the  flower,  the  blossom  flee  away. 

And  leave  but  phantom  Memory  whisp’ring  they  were 
there. 

And  ye,  blue  skies  !  must  ye  too  feel  the  blight, 

And  pass  as  soon  as  doth  a  happy  thought  ? 

And  shall  we,  trembling  in  the  tempest’s  might. 

Behold  the  throne  of  flowers,  so  finely  wrought 
By  God’s  own  hand  and  his  great  judgment,  brought 
Drooping  and  wither’d  down  into  the  dust  ? 

Creator  !  thy  decrees  are  wise  and  just. 

But  dearly  by  its  death  is  summer’s  sweetness  bought. 

And- you,  ye  young,  ye  beautiful,  ye  gay. 

Who  dance  like  moats  in  fortune’s  golden  beam, 
Visions  of  loveliness  !  on — on  ye  stray. 

Your  flower-paved  path  of  life,  as  in  a  dream  ! 

No  storms  above,  no  dark  waves  on  your  stream^-- 
Bright  beings  !  ye  will  fade — your  fair  day  close. 

And  o’er  its  lustre  fall  stern  Winter’s  snows. 

Till  Time  the  tomb-door  lock  against  Love’s  glorious 
gleam. 

Winter,  stern  conqueror,  thy  hand  will  fall 

On  many  a  withering  heart  and  drooping  head. 

And  over  thousands  throw  the  dark-grey  pall ; 
Thousands,  who  once  in  light  were  all  array’d. 

And  dreamt  not  of  the  darkness  of  the  dead  ; — 

I^ve  whilst  ye  may,  young  hearts  !  enjoy — admire, 

Ere  the  blood  freeze,  and  life’s  rich  light  expire. 

The  soul  is  on  the  wing, — the  gaunt  grave  must  be  fed ! 

We  shall  now  take  a  seat  in  the  coach  and  go  out  to 
Dalkeith,  where  we  shall  meet  with  the  author  of  the 
fallowing  sonnet : 


As  the  sun  converts  to  dews 
The  bitter  streams  that  ooze 

O’er  wild  dank  moors, 

When  wildest  passions  burn. 

You  have  the  power  to  turn 
My  soul  to  calmest  mood. 

And  evil  change  to  good  ; 

Smile,  then,  and,  smiling,  woo 
That  soul  to  be  as  true 

And  pure  as  yours. 

How  happens  it,  gentle  lady,  that  we  did  not  light  on 
thee  sooner,  and  how  is  it  that  the  world  knows  so  little 
of  thy  talents  ?  Countless  are  the  sweet  creatures  with 
w'hom  we  are  acquainted  who  occasionally  pour  out  their 
souls  in  verse — and,  sooth  to  say,  in  very  weak  and  limp¬ 
ing  measure — but  thou  art  not  one  of  them.  There  Is 
strength  and  genius  in  thy  mind,  else  couldst  thou  never 
have  written  what  we  now  subjoin ; 

JERUSALEM. - A  SACRED  MELODY. 

I’ve  look’d  upon  Jerusalem, 

I’ve  look’d  on  Shinar’s  plain. 

The  altar  and  the  worshipper— 

.  Alas  !  I  sought  in  vain. 

The  unechoed  breeze,  that  sweeps  along 
Where  once  the  prophet  stood. 

Wakes  not  the  harp  of  Zion’s  song 
O’er  Judah’s  solitude. 

No  longer  now  on  Horeb’s  Mount 
Heaven’s  voices  shake  the  sky  ; 

No  longer  flows  the  mystic  fount. 

Nor  cloud  nor  fire  pass  by. 

No  more  upon  the  hostile  foe 
Death’s  angel  waves  his  brand  ; 

No  more  the  cavern’d  waters  show 
The  secrets  of  their  strand. 

The  sun,  arrested  in  its  sky. 

The  earthquake  and  the  hail. 

No  longer  to  man’s  shrinking  eye 
Turn  frantic  nature  pale. 


SONNET. 

What  art  thou,  earth,  with  all  thy  fair  array 

Of  mountain,  meadow,  ocean,  wood,  and  stream, 
But  one  vast  sepulchre,  whose  dark  decay 
Is  vainly  shaded  by  the  vernal  gleam 
Which  gilds  thy  brow  with  beauty  ?  Yes,  the  dust 
Of  ages  slumbers  in  thy  cold  embrace. 

And,  o’er  the  prostrate  ruins  of  our  race. 

Thy  laurels  wave  in  mockery  keen  and  just. 

Yet  boast  not,  spoiler,  for  thy  sleepers  must 
Awake  to  spurn  thine  insolence  and  power  ; 

Thy  deepest  cells  shall  own  the  joyous  hour. 

Thine  ocean-caverns  yield  their  mighty  trust. 

This  pleasing  hojje  my  anxious  eyes  shall  close. 

And  smooth  the  pillow  of  my  last  repose. 

The  following  song,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  is  some¬ 
what  in  the  style  of  the  older  English  writers,  and  is  very 
pi*etty  and  classical : 

SONG,  TO  A  PERSIAN  AIR. 

As  the  cloud,  that  dark  as  night 
Else  would  be,  all  gold  and  light 
In  sunbeams  glows, 

My  soul,  that  else  would  brood 
In  melancholy  mood. 

From  favour,  sweetest  fair, 

A  borrow’d  joy  doth  wear  ; 

Smile,  then,  and,  smiling,  win 
That  soul  from  thoughts  of  sin, 

And  all  its  woes. 


The  voice  of  an  avenging  God 
Is  heard  on  earth  no  more  ; 

Calm  now  we  mark  the  lightning’s  flash. 

And  dying  thunder’s  roar. 

But  still  in  characters  of  light 
Truth’s  awful  records  lie. 

Pure  as  the  tranquil  stars  of  night. 

When  the  tempest  hath  past  by. 

Seal’d  on  the  mystic  page  of  life 
The  word  shall  still  remain. 

Although  the  hand  that  fix’d  it  there 
Is  pass’d  to  heaven  again. 

Be  hush’d,  ye  fiery  chariot  wheels. 

Ye  thunders  cease  to  be  ; 

Hark  !  ’tis  the  still  small  voice  of  peace — 

The  watchword  of  eternity. 

Theodora. 

We  thought  to  have  stopped  here,  but  a  letter  has  just 
come  to  us  from  Moffat,  so  gooil-naturedly  expressed,  that 
we,  who  are  the  very  essence  of  good-nature — when  our 
Slippers  are  on — cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  it.  Gur  Mut- 
fat  friend  writes  to  us  in  these  words  : — “  Mr  Editor,-— 
There  is  no  part  of  your  Literary  Journal  I  peruse 
with  greater  interest  than  your  answers  to  Correspondents. 
This  you  will  easily  account  for  when  1  tell  you,  that, 
the  end  of  every  answer,  1  am  in  the  habit  of  saving 
myself,  ‘  I  wonder  what  he  would  say  to  me,  were  ® 
send  him  a  scrawl  ?’  Sitting  at  the  fire  one  stoiinv 
ternoou,  with  u  uewly-comc  Pait  of  youi*  Journal  in  niy 
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r^ifter  looking  over  your  answers  to  CoiTespondents, 
•  ’  d  myself  in  my  chair,  and  exclaimed — ‘  What  the 
Jucc  Rrewc  all  terrified  for? — there  is  nothing  awful 
the  Editor  ;  and,  provided  he  be  civilly  addressed,  he 
*  ill  certainly  return  an  answer  in  peace.  Go  to, — I  will 

'^'mediately  write  to  him,  choose  a  fictitious  signature, 
the  postage,  and  then,  if  my  communication  be  re- 
Vted,  which  it  undoubtedly  will,  the  world  shall  never 
know'of  my  discomfiture.’  ”  The  communication  of  our 
friend  with  the  fictitious  signature  shall  not  be  rejected — 

it  is  very  good  : 

A  PROPOSAL  TO  JESSIE. 


Dear  Jessie,  Pm  tired  o’  jogging  my  lane 
Through  the  mists  and  the  fogs  o’  the  valley  o’  life  ; 
Will  you  leave  a’  year  friends,  and  your  lovers  ilk  ane, 
And  be  of  my  bosom  the  guide  and  the  wife  ? 

When  Adam  first  woke  from  his  sofa  of  flowers, 

And  found  himself  sovereign  of  Eden’s  green  bowers, 
That  rich  was  his  kingdom,  he  freely  confess’d, 

But  without  a  sweet  helpmate  he  could  not  be  bless’ d. 


And,  Jessie,  have  I  not  more  need  of  one  now. 

Since  the  earth  is  accursed  thro’  our  ancestors’  crimes  ? 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  wipe  off  the  sweat  from  my  brow. 
And  be  all  that  1  wish  in  these  troublesome  times. 
This  life  is  a  journey  midst  dangers  and  snares. 

And  the  lonely  are  caught  in  the  trap  unawares  ; 

But  where  two  walk  together,  in  counsel  they  move. 

And  light  is  the  path  that’s  illumined  by  love. 


I’ve  a  cot  at  the  foot  of  yon  far-away  hill, 

Wi’  a  yard  at  the  back  o’t  for  leeks  and  for  kail ; 

It  fears  na  the  wild  wintry  tempest,  but  still 
Without  thee,  to  me  that  can  little  avail. 

When  I  look  to  its  vales,  they  are  naked  and  bare. 

The  threshold’s  grown  green  through  the  want  of  repair ; 
No  light  from  its  window  solaceth  my  eye 
Through  the  shadows  of  eve,  as  I’m  dandering  by. 


I  think  of  the  time,  though  it  never  may  be. 

When  you  shall  speak  peace  to  my  breast  with  a  smile, 
When  innocent  infants  shall  prate  round  my  knee. 

And  tender  endearments  the  moments  beguile. 

Let  such  be  my  fate  in  my  own  little  cot. 

The  king  in  his  palace  I’d  envy  him  not ; 

I’d  pity  the  pride  of  the  rich  and  the  great, 

And  laugh  at  the  pomp  and  the  tinsel  of  state. 

Were  it  not  now  past  midnight — and  we  have  been  in 
our  study  since  eight  in  the  morning,  without  eating  a 
single  morsel  of  any  thing — we  might  be  tempted  to  give 
the  whole  of  Mr  John  Currie  of  Ajt’s  “  Address  to  the 
Literary  Journal;”  but  we  can  only  mention  that  it 
begins  thus  : 

All  hail !  all  hail !  literature’s  great  light, 

That,  gemm’d,  shines  through  the  dark  abodes  of  night. 
And  looks,  the  conqueror  of  literature’s  tomb 
High  waving  o’er  the  nation  like  a  plume. 

It  seems  like  Napoleon  in  magnitude, 

Stopping  darkness  with  an  illustrious  flood  ; 

And  thus  the  crown’d  Journal  now  appears, 

And  walks  pure  in  state  through  sublime  spheres. 

,  ^^e  strongly  suspect  that  Mrs  Cookson  must  have  as- 
*»Hted  Mr  CuiTie  in  tliis  production  ;  f<»r  we  do  not  think 
^ny  single  and  unaided  genius  could  have  given  birth  to 
d.  Be  this  as  it  may,  for  the  present  we  bid  our  readers 
^'nd  contributors  good  night,  promising  that  we  shall 
dieet  again  at  Philippi. 

THE  DRAMA. 

E  had  contemplated  an  eb><|uent  introduction  to  the 
article,  setting  forth  how  we  have  been  sleeping 
****  the  last  three  months,  and  dreaming  different  dreams 
each  of  our  tliree  heads,  and. how  we  have  at  length 


shaken  off  our  slumbers,  opened  our  jaws  with  a  tremen* 
dous  growl,  and  given  ourselves  a  shake,  terrific  enough  to 
make  the  stars  wink.  Some  such  exordium  had  we  con¬ 
templated  ;  but  we  have  this  moment  received  a  note  from 
our  friend  the  Editor,  telling  us  that  we  must  have  our 
article  ready  for  him  in  an  hour.  We  therefore  deem  il 
expedient  to  proceed  to  business  at  once. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe,  how  completely  in  the  dark 
with  regard  to  our  theatrical  arrangements,  many  of  those 
persons  are  who  undertake  to  inform  the  public  upon  the 
point,  and  to  guide  their  taste  in  dramatic  matters.  That 
we  have  better  sources  of  information,  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  which  we  are  exclusively  enabled  to  put  into  prints 
will  sufficiently  show.  The  Theatre- Royal  re-opens  on 
Monday  evening  with  the  play  of  “  The  Stranger,”  which 
will  introduce  to  us  both  Mr  Barton,  an  actor  wlux  has 
been  engaged  for  the  first  line  of  parts,  and  Mrs  W.  \Ve8t, 
of  the  Theatre- Royal,  Drury  Lane,  who  has  come  down  to 
perform  with  Kean  during  his  approaching  engagement. 
To  this  is  to  be  added,  the  new  farce  of  “  The  Happiest 
Day  of  my  Life,”  On  Thursday,  Mr  Kean  will  make  his 
first  appearance,  and  continue  here  for  a  fortnight.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Madame  Vestris,  also  for  a  fortnight, 
and  she  will  be  followed  by  Braham,  who  brings  with 
him  Miss  Phillips,  with  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  sing. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  engagement,  the  theatre  will 
close  for  ten  days,  as  it  always  does  at  the  time  of  the 
preachings.  When  it  re-opens,  Miss  Jarman,  who  is  to  re¬ 
main  with  us  at  all  events,  till  February,  will  make  her 
appearance  ;  and  about  Christinas  harlequinade  will  be 
produced,  for  which  Parsloe,  the  celebrated  inau-monkey, 
and  Taylor,  the  very  clever  clown,  who  was  formerly  here 
when  “  Mother  Goose”  was  brought  out,  have  lH?en  en¬ 
gaged.  Early  in  the  yeai*,  VaiidenhotF  and  Young  will 
visit  us,  when,  besides  playing  their  favourite  ]>arts  toge¬ 
ther,  Miss  Mitford’s  “  Rienzi,”  so  successful  last  season 
in  London,  will  be  represented  on  the  Edinburgh  boards. 
Miss  Paton  will  come  next,  and  with  her,  perhaps,  Sin¬ 
clair.  Liston,  T.  P.  Cooke,  Matthews,  and  Miss  Foote, 
will  successively  follow,  and  bring  down  the  season  to  the 
time  of  the  May  Sacrament,  after  which  the  benefits  exun- 
mence.  When  T.  P.  Cooke  is  here,  he  will  appear  in  his 
favourite  part  of  Williamy  in  the  new  nautical  piece  called 
“  Black-eyed  Susan,”  which  has  had  so  great  a  run  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre. — Such  being  the  arrangements  made 
with  the  stars,  the  next  question  is — Of  whom  is  our  re¬ 
gular  company  to  consist  ?  Jones  is  not  to  return, — Ma¬ 
son  is  not  to  return, — Thorne  is  not  to  retui*n, — Miss 
Gray  is  not  to  return, — Miss  Clarke  is  not  to  return. 
But  we  are  to  have  Pritchard,  Mr  and  Mrs  Stanley,  Mac- 
kay,  Denham,  Montague  Stanley,  Aliss  Tunstall,  Mrs 
Nicol,  and  the  rest ;  and,  to  make  up  for  those  we  have 
lost,  we  are  to  have  Barton,  Hooper,  from  London,  Wil¬ 
liams,  formerly  of  Ryder’s  company,  M‘ Gregor,  from  the 
Caledonian  Theatre,  Rae,  of  the  Glasgow  Theatre,  Miss 
Jarman,  a  very  superior,  actress,  the  Misses  Weston,  from 
one  of  the  English  theatres,  and  several  others  to  fill  sub¬ 
ordinate  parts.  As  to  Mrs  Henry  Siddoiis,  we  regret  to 
say  that  her  health  is  still  in  a  very  precarious  state.  She 
is  at  present  in  London ;  hut,  as  soon  as  she  is  able,  she 
will  join  the  establishment  here. 

As  it  is  oiir  intention  at  present  to  state  facts,  and  to 
reserve  all  discussion  concerning  them  till  next  week,  we 
shall  add  to  the  information  we  have  already  given,  by 
laying  before  our  readers  an  interesting  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  Manager,  Mr  Murray,  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Literary  Journal,  from  whom  we  have 
received  it,  with  permission  to  make  what  use  of  it  wc 
please.  Mr  Aliirray  expresses  himself  in  these  words  „ 

I  “  On  the  commencement  of  the  last  season  during 
I  which  I  may  have  the  honour  of  conducting  the  theatri- 
I  cid  amusements  of  this  city,  it  is  but  natural  that  1  sliould 
I  feel  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  expectations  of  that 
pm'tioii  of  tlie  public  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Drama, 
and  iny  own  powers  of  meeting  those  expectations. 
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Whenever  it  may  be  my  lot  to  quit  Edinburgh,  my  recep¬ 
tion  in  other  theatres  will  mainly  depend  on  the  reputa¬ 
tion  I  cRiTy  with  me ;  or,  plainly  speaking,  ‘  on  the 
character  I  can  produce  from  my  last  place.*  I  have, 
therefore,  to  request  that  you  and  others  who,  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  press,  wield  the  destiny  of  un¬ 
fortunate  individuals  like  myself,  will  not  judge  my  efforts 
80  much  by  what  you  imagine  Edinburgh  ought  to  have, 
as  by  what  the  average  experience  of  past  years  declares 
Edinburgh  can  afford  to  have ;  or,  in  other  words,  let  the 
Theatre,  whilst  under  my  direction,  be  compared  with 
others  whose  incomes  are  similar,  and  if  I  be  then  found 
wanting, 

Turn  me  away,  and  let  the  foulest  contempt 

Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 

To  the  sharpest  kind  of  criticism* 

During  the  usual  vacation,  I  made  it  my  business  to 
visit  several  of  the  principal  provincial  theatres  in  Eng¬ 
land,  selecting  Liverpool,  as  one  pre-eminent  for  the 
spirit  and  talent  of  its  management,  the  general  ability 
of  the  company,  and  the  great  resources  of  the  population 
of  that  rising  port.  By  the  great  kindness  of  the  mana¬ 
ger,  I  was  enabled  to  compare  the  expenditure  of  the 
Liverpool  Theatre  with  Edinburgh,  and  found  them  equal, 
though  the  size  and  receipts  of  the  Liverpool  Theatre  con¬ 
siderably  exceed  ours.  From  Liverpool,  I  proceeded  to 
visit  others  of  the  provincial  theatres,  and  though  in 
most  I  saw  much  to  admire,  I  saw  nothing  to  make  me 
blush  for  my  professional  brethren  in  Edinburgh.  With 
the  principal  theatres  in  Tendon  we  cannot  be  expected 
to  compete  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  many  of  the 
minor  ones  rival  the  patent  establishments  in  the  amount 
of  their  principal  salaries,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
the  difficulty  of  forming  an  efficient  company  out  of  Lon¬ 
don  is  thereby  considerably  increased.  All  that  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre  can  justly  afford,  the  public  are 
justly  entitled  to.  Were  I  to  do  more,  there  is  no  one 
in  Edinburgh  who  would  not  censure  me,  as  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  raise  a  fleeting  popularity  at  the  expense  of  my 
employer,  when  no  personal  responsibility  attached  to 
myself.” 

On  the  subject  of  these  remarks  we  shall  at  present 
only  observe,  that  however  we  may  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  Manager  on  individual  points,  one  great  principle 
upon  which  our  criticisms  proceed  is,  that  the  Theatre- 
Royal  of  Edinburgh  is  at  present  in  safe  and  proper 
hands,  and  ought  to  be  supported  by  all  who  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  Drama  deteriorating  among  us.  Whether  Mr 
Murray  does  more  than  any  other  manager,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  decide  ;  but  he  certainly  does  as  much  as,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  he  can  be  expected  to  do ;  and 
therefore  we  shall  never  rashly  or  ignorantly  find  fault, 
in  order  that  our  blame,  when  we  do  blame,  may  carry 
with  it  the  greater  weight.  An  amusing  letter  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  last  Wednesday’s  Scotsman,  in  reply  to  a  hint 
w’e  threw  out  some  time  ago,  that  in  certain  things  IMr 
Murray  was  too  parsimonious.  The  mode  which  the 
writer  of  the  letter  in  question  takes  to  discountenance 
such  a  supposition  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  He 
states  what  INIr  oVIurray’s  expenditure  was  for  the  years 
1826,  1827,  and  1828,  and  the  sum,  putting  all  the  items 
together,  is  certainly  a  large  one.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
although  he  shows  that  the  outlay  was  gi’eater  in  1828 
than  in  either  of  the  preceding  years,  he  says  very  little 
of  the  year  1829,  to  which  our  observation  more  parti¬ 
cularly  applied  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  as  he  gives  us  no 
information  whatever  on  the  subject  of  the  receipts,  all 
that  he  in  point  of  fact  tells  us  is,  that  the  conducting 
of  a  theatrical  establishment  is  connected  \vith  consider¬ 
able  expense,  which,  we  8U[»pose,  most  people  knew  before. 
But  it  is  quite  ]>ossible  that  a  manager  may  be  extravagant 
in  some  things  and  parsimonious  in  others  ;  and  this  is  all 
we  ever  meant  to  say.  Mr  IMurray’s  payments  to  “  ex¬ 
tra  performers”  might  be  too  larg^,  and  his  payments  for 


“  incidental  expenses”  too  small.  Upon  this  question  T 
shall  not  at  present  enter,  but  we  shall  keep  an  eye  n 
the  matter  during  the  progress  of  the  present ‘sea^n” 
Nor  shall  we  keep  an  eye,  or  rather  three  pair  of  eves 
upon  this  matter  alone,  but  upon  every  thing  connect  d 
with  the  interests  of  the  Drama  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
are  resolved  that  our  matured  opinions,  whether  upon  the 
performances  or  the  performers,  shall  in  all  cases  be  given 
boldly  and  independently. 

©It*  (TevbcruH. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Thr  Annuals  once  more.— The  Landscape  Annual,  which  we 
announced  some  time  ago,  and  which  is  said  to  be  on  a  more  splen 
did  scale  than  any  hitherto  published,  is  now,  we  are  informed  in 
active  preparation.  The  volume  for  1830  is  to  be  entitled  *Thc 
Landscape  Annual,  or  the  Tourist  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  will 
be  published  in  November.  Twenty-six  highly-finished  line  engra- 
vings,  executed  from  coloured  drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr 
Prout,— and  the  whole  of  the  embellishments  under  the  direction  of 
Air  Charles  Heath,— are  the  attractions  advertised.  The  literary  de¬ 
partment  is  conducted  by  Mr  T.  Roscoe.  A  few  specimen  copies  of 
the  work,— a  size  larger  than  the  Keepsake, — are  already  exhibited. 
—The  proprietors  of  the  new  Literary  and  Religious  Annual,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  and  advertised  under  the  title  of  The  Offer¬ 
ing,  in  consequence  of  an  objection  made  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Friendship's  Offering,  have  changed  the  name  to  The  Iris,  a  Literary 
and  Religious  Offering,  The  embellishments  are  selected  exclusively 
from  the  works  of  the  Ancient  Masters,  and  so  arranged  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  regular  series  of  Scripture  Illustrations.— If  the  Annual  an¬ 
nounced  under  the  name  of  Emmanuel  has  not  yet  been  re- baptised, 
the  sooner  that  ceremony  is  performed  t  he  better,  for  the  name,  as 
it  at  present  stands,  is  most  improperly  chosen. 

It  is  stated  in  the  last  Number  of  the  London  Literary  Gazette, 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  preparing  another  series  of  the  Tales  of 
a  Grandfather.  This  is  incorrect ;  one  volume  of  the  new  series  is 
already  printed,  and  the  work  is  proceeding.  Sir  Walter  is  also  pre¬ 
paring  a  History  of  Scotland  from  the  earliest  period  of  authentic 
record  to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  which  will  be  published  on  the  1st 
of  November,  being  the  first  volume  of  Dr  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclo¬ 
pedia.  Sir  James  Macintosh  is  to  furnish  a  History  of  England, 
and  Mr  Moore  a  History  of  Ireland,  for  the  same  work. 

Mr  Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr  W.  Hutton,  F.G.S.,  is  preparing  for  press  the 
Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain,  or  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Ve¬ 
getable  Remains  found  in  a  Fossil  State  in  this  country.  The  work 
will  be  printed  in  royal  8vo,  and  it  is  proposed  to  publish  it  in  Quar¬ 
terly  Parts,  containing  Ten  Copperplates,  and  about  Forty  pages  of 
Letterpress. 

Mr  Henry  Burgess  has  announced  a  Pamphlet  on  the  Measures  of 
Parliament  respecting  Currency  and  Bankers,  with  Illustrations  and 
Reflections,  to  show  the  utter  impracticability  of  perfecting  the  pre¬ 
sent  Policy. 

The  Rev.  William  Turner,  of  Newcastle,  has  in  the  press,  for  the 
use  of  schools.  Selections  from  Pliny’s  Natural  History,  with  English 
Notes,  in  12mo. 

The  publication  of  Captain  Mignan’s  Travels  in  Babylon  and 
Chaldaea  is  deferred  till  October.  The  work  will  contain  numerous 
illustrations,  and  is  said  to  elucidate  many  striking  passages  of  Scrii>- 
ture,  relative  to  the  once  mighty  metropolis  of  Chaldaea. 

A  work  is  announced  for  publication,  under  lire  title  of  Gleanings 
of  an  English  Hermit  in  Portugal,  during  the  years  1827»  18-1^. 
1829.  It  will  contain  personal  observations  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
little  treated  of,  and  include  a  notice  of  the  military  operations  in 
that  country  in  1827,  together  with  an  account  of  its  present  condi¬ 
tion,  and  its  relations  with  England  and  Spain  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment. 

Mr  W.  Davison,  of  Alnwick,  has  announced  a  new  work,  entitled 
Border  Excursions ;  or.  Descriptive  Tours  throughout  the  English 
and  Scottish  Borders,  with  Historical  lilustrations  of  the  Antiquities, 
Battles,  Sieges,  &c.  &c. 

The  Pitt  Library. — A  new  building,  under  this  denomination, 
is  about  to  be  erected  at  Cambridge,  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  fun 
subscribed  for  a  statue  to  that  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  Uni'er 
sity.  ^  j, 

Chester  Musical  Festival. — This  grand  musical  meeting  too 
place  last  week.  Madame  Malibran,  Miss  Paton — who  laboured  un 
der  extreme  debility — Mr  and  Mrs  Knyvett,  Braham,  and  Phi 
were  the  leading  singers,  supported  by  a  powerful  band  and 
There  were  three  oratorios  and  the  like  number  of  concerts ;  ft 
ball,  and  a  public  breakfast. 


